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Voted the No.1 
Jazz record 
of 1954 
Tenderly; Let’s split 
PAUL QUINICHETTE (tenor), FRANK FOSTER (tenor), 
BENNY GREEN (trombone), JOSEPH NEWMAN (trumpet), 
HANK JONES (piano), EDWARD JONES (bass), 
SIR JONATHAN GASSER (guitar), KENNY CLARKE (drums) 
LAT 8036 


from 


Hollywood 


Laura; Here come the lions; Paicheck; 
Graas point; Darn that dream; Do it again 
DON FAGERQUIST (trumpet), MILT BERNHART (trombone), 
JOHN GRAAS (French horn), HERB GELLER (alto), 
JIMMY GIUFFRE (tenor, baritone, clarinet), 
_ MARTY PAICH (piano), HOWARD ROBERTS (guitar),. 
CURTIS COUNCE (bass), LARRY BUNKER (drums) 
Recorded Hollywood, 1954 LAT 8046 


Don’t forget your copy of JAZZ ON L.P.s—the world’s 
only complete and handy guide to all long playing 


jazz records contained in the most comprehensive 334 r.p.m. 


catalogue in existence (Decca, Brunswick, London, 
Felsted and Capitol labels). 


RECOROS 


BRUNSWICK LTD., branch of 


Mulliganesque 
THE FIRST SEPTET: Joun Graas (French horn), 


GERRY MULLIGAN (baritone), DON FAGERQUIST (trumpet), 
MARTY PAICH (piano), HOWARD ROBERTS (guitar), 


RED MITCHELL (bass), LARRY BUNKER (drums) 
My buddy 
THE QUARTET: Joun Graas (French horn), 


GERRY MULLIGAN (baritone), 


RED MITCHELL (bass), LARRY BUNKER (drums) 
6/4 and even 

THE FIRST SEPTET 

Charleston 

THE NONET: JoHN GRAAS (French horn), 


CONTE CANDOLI (trumpet), CHARLIE MARIANO (alto), 


ZOOT SIMS (tenor), JIMMY GIUFFRE (baritone), 
ANDRE PREVIN (piano), HOWARD ROBERTS (guitar), 
CURTIS COUNCE (bass), LARRY BUNKER (drums) 
Rogeresque 

THE SECOND SEPTET: Joun Graas (French horn), 
CONTE CANDOLI (trumpet), CHARLIE MARIANO (alto), 
MARTY PAICH (piano), HOWARD ROBERTS (guitar), 
CURTIS COUNCE (bass), LARRY BUNKER (drums) 

Jazz Sections from Symphony No.1 in F minor 
(John Graas)—Sonata allegro; Scherzo 

THE NONET 

12th Street rag 

THE SECOND SEPTET 


The Decca Record Co. Ltd., 1-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 LAT 8069 
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Washboard Sam’s real name is Robert 
Brown. He is Big Bill Broonzy’s half- 
brother, Born in 1910 near Memphis, 
Tennessee, he came to Chicago in 1931. 
That’s where and when Big Bill taught 
him to sing the blues. Robert Brown 
also learned to play washboard and 
that’s how he got his nickname. In 
1935, he started to make records and 
he was soon successful enough to get a 
contract with the RCA Victor Co. for 
whom he made a lot of records between 
1936 and 1949. 

Around that time, since he was not 
earning enough money as a musician, he 
joined the Chicago police, Big Bill 
says in his book “BIG BILL BLUES” 
that Washboard Sam ought to know how 
to arrest people for he had_ been 
arrested so many times himself before 
becoming a policeman. 

However, Washboard Sam has not 
entirely ceased his musical activities, A 
couple of years ago, he made a record- 
ing for the first time since 1949, for the 
“Chess” label, 

NO LOWDOWN SINGER 


Washboard Sam is by no means a 
blues singer of the stature of Big Bill. 
Kokomo Arnold or Sonny Boy William- 
son. He sings well enough but he is 
not a “low down” biues singer. He 
seldom uses real slow tempos. His 
records are made attractive chiefly by 
two things: first, the fine quality of his 
repertoire, Whether the blues he sings 
are his own or written by others, they 
are full of amusing or picturesque verses, 
and this is no doubt one of the reasons 
why his records sold so well. 

The other strong quality of Wash- 
board Sam’s performances is the fine 
beat they have, thanks to his first-class 
washboard playing, aften helped by 
very good rhythm sections, and _ the 
wonderful blues atmosphere created by 
most of the men who played on Wash- 
board Sam’s dates. Big Bill is the 
guitarist on almost all his records, The 
pianists have always been among the 
best: Josh Altheimer, Black Bob, Horace 
Malcomb, Memphis Slim, Simeon Henry, 
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Blind John Davis, Bob Call, 
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HUGUES PANASSIE 


On string 
bass, there was at times Ransom Know- 
ling, the finest blues bass player I ever 
heard; and a great blues clarinet player, 
Arnett Nelson, is featured on_ several 
sides, 

Washboard Sam has the gift of pick- 
ing fine tempos, which makes the music 
swing to the utmost, whether it’s half 
slow tempo (such as his Somebody’s got 
to go) or medium-fast tempo such as 
Diggin’ my potatoes. One of the best 
numbers he ever recorded, as far as 
tempo is concerned, is I’m gonna keep 
my hair parted, a perfect example of 
terrific bounce on medium tempo. 

A PECULIAR NUMBER 


This number, by the way, is very 
peculiar. It’s the blues all right, but 
it’s a 16-bar number by the repetition 
of the middle 4 bars of the usual 12-bar 
blues, Usually, when the classical blues 
gets 16 bars instead of 12, it is through 
the repetition of the first 4 bars (such as 
in Count Basie’s Dirty Dozens); I’m 
gonna keep my hair parted is one of 
the very few examples I know of a 
blues in which bars 5 to 9 are repeated. 
Washboard Sam gets an incredibly good 
effect out of it. 

Although Washboard Sam mostly sings 
the usual 12-bar blues (and sometimes 
8-bar blues), there are a few other 
examples of peculiar construction. It’s 
too late now, for instance, has 9 bars 
instead of 8 by adding a one bar tag 
at the end of each verse. Even more 
peculiar is I get the blues at bedtime, 
which has 10 and a half bars, and 
which, instead of having the usual 3 
four bar blues phrase, is built this way: 
3 bars—3 bars and a half—4 bars. It’s 
all the more surprising, in that it is a 
Big Bill number and Big Bill recorded it 
(under the title Bedtime blues) as a 
regular 12-bar blues. 

On fast or medium-fast tempos, Wash- 
board Sam _ uses, generally, the “long 
meter” formula (singing on slow time 
while the rhythm section doubles the 
beat) and his most celebrated record, 
Diggin’ my potatoes, is built this way; 
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such is the case, too, of River Hip 
Mama and Back Door, which were also 
most successful. 

What are Washboard Sam’s best 
records? Besides Diggin’ my potatoes, 
which is really outstanding, most of the 
slow (or half-slow) blues with Joshua 
Altheimer on piano and, to a lesser 
extent, the ones with Memphis Slim, 
both aided by Bg Bill’s fine guitar 
playing, are especially good, as they are 
full of the “in the alley” blues spirit, 
which Black Bob’s or Blind John Davis’ 
piano can't provide. Pll be up some 
day, Warehouse blues, C C Blues, This 
time is my time, Good old easy street 
with Joshua Altheimer; Broadcast blues, 
Brown and yellow woman blues, I’ve 
been treated wrong, Gonna hit the high- 
way with Memphis Slim, are especially 
good. The two last titles include beauti- 
ful piano solo choruses by Memphis 
Slim and, in Gonna hit the highway, 
Big Bill’s guitar breaks, between Wash- 
board Sam’s vocal phrases, are in the 
best blues vein, 

HORACE MALCOMB 


Next best are the sides accompanied 
by Horace Malcomb on piano. Malcomb 
is not a primitive blues player like 
Joshua or Memphis Slim but he plays 
terrific blues in the jazz idiom. He is 
on one of Washboard Sam’s best 
records, Block and Tackle. There is no 
singing on this side. It consists of talk- 
ing betwen Washboard Sam and Buster 
Bennett (the alto saxophonist, who plays 
on several] Washboard Sam’s sides) over 
a rocking musical background by Horace 
Malcomb and Big Bill. The talking, by 
the way, is very amusing, and up to 
Washboard Sam’s best standards, Wash- 
board Sam talks to Buster Bennet about 
a place where one can get the “best old 
moonshine you ever tasted”. Buster 
Bennet asks “Now what’s the name of 
it?” 

“That’s a moonshine called Block and 
Tackle.” 

“What kind o’ moonshine is that?” 

““Man, that’s a moonshine, you drink 
one half pint, walk down the street ’n’ 
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stop traffic, block fire trucks, fire cars, 
stop anybody.” 

“Well, lead me there, ‘cause I sure 
can take it”. 

“Well swing out then. My, my, you 
sure oughta have a drink of th’s moon- 
shine! Wait till I take the second drink 
and I'll be with you then.” 

“Say, Washboard, give me a little of 
that Block and Tackle, man.” 

“You think you can take it?” 

“Yeah man!” 

“Well I’m gonna give you one littie 
sip, and I mean you had better swing 
out too!” 

“Mmmm, Mmmm, it sure is good!” 

“You think you can take some more?” 

“I feels like I can tackle somebody?” 

“Well just so you don’t tackle me...” 

“Well, I’m gonna tackle this ol’ piano 
BOW 

“Well all right, swing out then.” 


SIMEON HENRY 


Litde leg woman is another one which 
has a beautiful background, this time by 
Simeon Henry (who used to be Lil 
Green’s pianist and plays the same kind 
of style as Horace Malcomb) and Big 
Bill. Here, Big Bill strictly plays chords 
in four-four rhythm and I know no 
other records on which he is so well 
recorded in that kind of accompani- 
ment, It seems impossible to swing 
more than he does here. 

Other sides especially interesting for 
the musical background are the slow 
blues recorded with Arnett Nelson on 
clarinet: Mountain blues, Phantom black 
snake, Towboat blues, Although he 
plays a rather different style, Arnett 
Nelson is every bit as great a blues 
clarinet player as Johnny Dodds or 
Jimmy Noone, which is saying a lot, I 
think. 

Finally there are, in another vein, the 
sides recorded during a more recent 
session. The rhythm section, here, 
swings in a more “modern” but very 
exciting way, thanks to Ransom Know- 
ling’s terrific drive on bass, Bob Call’s 
solid piano playing; and Washboard 
Sam’s washboard is helped by Judge 
Riley’s drumming: She’s just my size, 
You know how I feel, Fool about that 
woman, Dollar is your best friend are 
the happy products of this recording 
date. 


SOME ODDITIES 


Some oddities in Washboard Sam’s 
repertoire: Don’t leave me here, although 
Robert Brown gets composer's credit, is 
nothing else than the fine number Jelly 
Roll Morton recorded under the title of 
Don’t you leave me here.—The number 
called Jersey Cow blues bears a strange 
resemblance to On the sunny side of the 
street in its initial phrase—Where were 
you last night? and This time is my time 
are musically the same tune that Big 
Bill and Roosevelt Sykes recorded under 
the tithe Night time is the right time, 
which, by the way, was itself taken from 
Leroy Carr’s In the evening (also en- 
titled sometimes When the sun goes 
down), 

Now, to conclude with a funny story. 
As you can see by the discography 
which follows this article, Big Bill was 
replaced on guitar by Willie Lacey (one 
of Big Bill’s imitators) on the last Victor 
recording sessions. A few years ago, 


when I played Washboard Sam’s Facing 
life (on which Big Bill’s name is indi- 
cated as the guitarist on the RCA Victor 
files), Big Bill remarked: “That’s Willie 
Lacey trying to play like me!” 


DISCOGRAPHY OF 
WASHBOARD SAM 


(Acknowledgments are due to E. C. FORMAN, of RCA 
Victor, for sending all the matrix and catalogue numbers 
and other data, and also to W. H. PARRY and DEREK 
COLLER for giving me very useful information) 


12 April 1935, Chicago, IIl—WASHBOARD SAM 
(Vocal and washboard) with two guitars. 
Ocean Blues (BS-85780) Bb 5983 
Y M V Blues (BS-85781) Bb 5983 
3 April 1936, Chicago, Ill.—WASHBOARD SAM 
(Vocal and washboard) with Big Bill Broonzy 
(gtr) and unknown bass. 
You Done Tore Your Playhouse 
Down (BS-100315) Bb 6355—Bb 7194 
Don't "Low (BS-100316) Bb 6355 
30 June 1936, Chicago, IIl.—WASHBOARD SAM 
(Vocal and Washboard) with Arnett Nelson 
cl—on Ist side only: Big Bill Broonzy, gtr: 
unknown bass. 
Don’t Tear My Clothes (C 1412-2) 
Melotone 6-10-55 


I'm a Prowling Groundhog 

(C 1413-2) Melotone 6-10-55 
August 1936, Chicago, Ill—WASHBOARD 
SAM 


(Vocal and washboard) with Big Bill Broonzy, 
gtr: Black Bob, p. 


Give Me Lovin’ (BS-100940) Bb 6518 
Crazy About Nancy Jane (BS- 

100941) Bb 6518 
Cherry Hill Blues (BS-100942) Bb 6556 
Levee Blues (BS-100943) Bb 6556 


14/15 October 1936, Chicago, IIl—WASHBOARD 
SAM. 
(Vocal and washboard) with Big Bil Broonzy 
gtr: Black Bob, p: possibly Ransom Knowling, 
bass. 
Mixed Up Blues (C 1565) VOCALION 03365 
Pains in my Heart (C_ 1566) 
VOCALION 03365 


21 December 1936, Chicago, Ill.—WASHBOARD 
S 


(Vocal and washboard) with Big Bill Broonzy, 
gtr: Black Bob, p: unknown bass. 


I Love all my Women (BS-01882) Bb 6794 
Out with the Wrong Woman (BS- 

01883) Bb 6794 
Come On In (BS-01884) Bb 6870 
Big Women (BS-01885) Bb 6870 
Nashville, Tennessee (BS-01886) Bb 6765 
Razor Cuttin’ Man (BS-01887) Bb 6765 


4 May 1937, Leland Hotel, Aurora, Ill—WASH- 
BOARD SAM. 
(Vocal and washboard) with Arnett Nelson 
(cl on sides marked 1): Big Bill Broonzy, gtr: 
Black Bob, p: unknown bass. 
1)Easy Ridin’ Man (BS-07614) 
1)The Big Boat (BS-07615) 
1)Back Door (BS-07616) 


Bb 6970 
Bb 6970 

Bb 7001— 
VICTOR 20-2162 


We Gonna Move (BS-07617) Bb 7001 
Low Down Woman (BS-07618) Bb 7048 
I Drink Good Whiskey (BS-07619) Bb 7048 
Lowland Blues (BS-07620) Bb 7096 
I'm on my Way Blues (BS-07621) Bb 7096 


Note: I have not been able to check 
BS-07618 & 19. Nelson may play on them. 
11 November 1937, Leland Hotel, Aurora, Ill.— 
WASHBOARD SAM. 
(Vocal and washboard) with Arnett Nelson, (cl 
on sides marked 1): Big Bill Broonzy, gtr: Black 
Bob, p: probably Ransom Knowling, bass. 
1)Washboard’s Barrel House Song 


(BS-016500) Bb 7291 
Want to Woogie Some More (BS- 

016501) Bb 7440 
1)Ladies*’ Man (BS-016502) Bb 7328 


1)You Got To Take It (BS-016503) Bb 7365 


1)Beer Garden Blues (BS-016504) BS-7328 
1)Where Were You Last Night? 
(BS-016505) Bb 7291 


Somebody's Got To Go (BS-016506) Bb 7403 
Looking for my Ash Hauler (BS- 


07507) unissued 
Gonna be some Walkin’ Done (BS- 

016508) Bb 7365 
Second Story Man (BS-016509) Bb 7403 


Note: I have not been able to check 

BS-016501 & 507. Nelson may play on them. 

14 March 1938, Leland Hotel, Aurora, Ill.— 
WASHBOARD SAM. 

(Vocal and washboard) with Arnett Nelson (cl 
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on sides marked 1):Big Bill Broonzy, gtr: Black 
Bob, p: Geo Barnes, elect. gtr on sides marked 
2). 


1)Don’t Leave Me Here (BS-020140) Bb 7501 
1)My Woman's a Sender (BS-020141) Bb 7552 
1)Towboat Blues (BS-020142) Bb 7501 
1)Mountain Blues (BS-020143) Bb 7601 
1)Phantom Black Snake (BS-020144) Bb 7601 
Yellow Black and Brown (BS-020145) Bb 7664 
2)It's Too Late Now (BS-020146) Bb 7664 


Barbecue (BS 020147) Bb 7552 
1-2)Down at the Old Village Store 

(BS-020148) Bb 7526 
The Gal I Love (BS-020149) Bb 7655 


16 June 1938, Leland Hotel, Aurora, Ill.— 
WASHBOARD SAM. 
(Voca! and washboard) with probably Herb 
Morand (tp on sides marked 1): probably Bill 
Osborn (ts on sides marked 2): Bill Bill Broonzy, 
gtr: Biack Bob, p: unknown bass. 
1)Bucket’s Got A Hole In (BS- 


020808) b 7906 
1)Save it for Me (BS-020809) Bb 7866 
2)Serve It Right (BS-020810 Bb 7732 
2)Cruel Treatment (BS-020811) Bb 7834 
Jumpin’ Rooster (BS-020812) Bb 7866 
I'm Gonna Keep My Hair Parted 

(BS-020813) Bb 7732 
Sophisticated Mama (BS-020814) Bb 7834 
Policy Writer's Blues (BS-020815) Bb 7834 
1)I'm Gonna Pay (BS-020816) Bb 7780 


1)Whea My Love Changes (BS-020817) Bb 7906 


16 December 1938, Leland Hotel, Aurora, Ill.— 
WASHBOARD SAM. 

(Vocal and washboard) with probably Herb 
Morand (tp on sides marked 1): Big Bill 


Broonzy, gtr: Joshsua Altheimer, p: probably 
Ransom knowling, bass. 
1)You Waited too Long (BS-030812 
Bb 8018 
1)Gonna Kill My Baby (BS-030813) 
Bb 8018 
1)Suspicious Blues (BS-030814) Bb 8076 
1)Walkin’ in my Sleep (BS-030815) Bb 7977 
1)Washboard Swing (BS-030816) Bb 7977 


1)Hand Reader Blues (BS-030817) Bb 8044 
Rock ‘em Back (BS-030818) Bb 8044 
I'll be up Some Day (BS-030819) Bb 8076 
Warehouse Blues (BS-030820) Bb 7993 
C C C Blues (BS-030821) Bb 7993 


1S May 1939, SAM. 
Vocal and washboard) with Buster Bennett (as 
—on all but the three first sides): Big Bill 


Broonzy, gtr: Joshua Altheimer, p: Ransom 
Knowlinz, bass. 
This Time is My Time (BS-034792) Bb 8270 
Booker T. Blues (BS-034793) Bb 8211 
Good Old Easy Street (BS-034794) Bb 8243 
I Believe I'll Make a Change (BS- 
034795) Bb 8184 
Wasn't he Bad (BS-034796) Bb 8270 
Diggin’ my Potatoes (BS-034797) Bb 8211— 
VICTOR 20-2162 
I Love my Baby (BS-034798) Bb 8243 
That Will Get It (BS-034799) Bb 8184 


7 November 1939, Chicago—WASHBOARD SAM, 
(Vocal and Washboard) with Buster Bennett, 
as: Big Bill Broonzy, gtr: Horace Malcomb, p:— 
Buster Bennett talks with Washboard Sam on 
BS-044075, 

Has My Gal Been By Here (BS- 


044068) Bb 8323 
Somebody Changed that Lock on 

My Door (BS-044069) Bb 8323 
Don’t Fool With Me (BS-044070) Bb 8342 
Jersey Cow Blues (BS-044071) Bb 8342 
So Early in the Morning (BS-044072) Bb 8358 
Beauty Spot (BS-044073) Bb 8377 
We Gonna Do Some Cuttin’ (BS- 

044074) Bb 8377 
Block and Tackle (BS-044075) Bb 8358 


22 March, 1940, Chicago—WASHBOARD SAM. 
(Vocal and washboard) with Buster Bennett 
(as in the 4 first sides only): Big Bill Broonzy, 
gtr: Horace Malcomb, p. 

Going Back to Arkansas (BS-049035) "b 8424 
Louise (BS-049036) 
I Won't Be Sober Long (BS-049037;, Bb 
Oh Babe (BS-049038) 

How Can I Play Fair (BS-049039) Bb 8450 


She Fooled Me (BS-049040 Bb 8450 
Sun Gonna Shine in My Door (BS- 

049041) Bb 8500 
Beale Street Sheik (BS-049042) Bb 8500 


29 July 1940, Chicago—WASHBOARD SAM. 
(Vocal and washboard) with probably Buster 
Bennett (as except in the last two sides): Big 
Bil!) Broonzy, gtr: Joshua Altheimer, p: and 
imitation string bass. 

Why Did You Do That To Me 


(BS-049340) Bb 8525 
Digging my Potatoes No. 2 (BS- 

049341) Bb-8554 
Chiselin’ Blues (BS-049342) Bb 8525 
Morning Dove Blues (BS-049343) Bb 8554 
Good Time Tonight (BS-049344) Bb 8644 
Dissatisfied Blues (BS-049345) Bb 8644 
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5 August 1940, Chicago—WASHBOARD SAM. 
(Vocal and Washboard) with Buster Bennett 
(as in the 4 first sides): Big Bill Broonzy, gtr: 
Blind John Davis, p and imitation string bass. 

I'm Going to Si. Louis (BS-049370) Bb 8569 Let 


4 November 1941, Chicago—WASHBOARD SAM 
(Vocal ¢nd washboard) with Big Bill Broonzy, 
gtr: Memphis Slim, p: Alfred Elkins, imitation 
String bass. 

Me Play Your Vendor (BS- 


16 October 1947, Chicago—WASHBOARD SAM. 

(Vocal and washboard) with Oet Mallard, 

cl and as: Big Bill Broonzy, gtr: Bob Call, p: 
Ernest Crawford, bass. 


Facing Life (D7-VB-1078) VICTOR 20-3024 


Greyhound bus (BS-049371) Bb 8540 070375) Bb 8967 No Special Rider (D7-VB-1079) 
Oh Joe (BS-049372) Bb 8540 Broadcast Blues (BS-070376) Bb 8967 VICTOR 20-2606 
Just Got to Hold You (BS-049373) Bb 8599 Gonna Hit the High Way (BS- Ramblin’ With That Woman 
Yes I Got Your Woman (BS-049374) Bb 8599 070377) Bb 8997—VICTOR 20-2789 (D7-VB-1080) VICTOR 20-2606 
Good Luck Blues (BS-049375) Bb 8569 I've Been Treated Wrong (BS- Love Me or Let Me Be (D7-VB- 
16 January 1941, Chicago—WASHBOARD SAM. 
(Vocal and washboard) with Big Bill Broonzy, Get Down Brother (BS-070380) Bb 9018 4 November 1947, Chicago—WASHBOARD SAM 
gtr: Horace Malcomb, p: Lercy  Bachlor, Lover’s Land Blues (BS-070381) Bb 9007 (Vocal and washboard) with Oett Mallard, cl: 
imitation string bass: Josephine Kyles, vocal You Stole My Love (BS-070382) Bb 9018 Big Bill Broonzy, gtr: Bob Call, p: Ransom 
in the first side only). 10 February 1942. Chicago—WASHBOARD SAM. bank: 
: Ain't You Coming Back Tonight (Vocal and washboard) with Frank Owens, as: She’s Just My Size (D7-VB-1132) 
i Come On Back (BS-059128) Bb 8699 Rockin’ My Blues Away (BS-074058) unissued You Know How I Feel (D7-VB- 
Just To Prove I Love You (BS- Good Old Cabbage Greens (BS- 1133) VICTOR 20-3201 
059129) Bb 8699 074059) Bb 34-0705 Fool About That Woman (D7-VB- 
Every Tub Stands on its own River Hip Mama _ (BS-074060) 1134) VICTOR 20-2856 
Bottom (BS-059130) Bb 8727 Bb 9039—-VICTOR 20-2789 Dollar Is Your Best Friend 
She’s Makin’ a Fool out of Me a Do That Shake Dance (BS-074061) unissued (D7-V B-1135) VICTOR 20-3201 
059132) Bb 8675 Dark Road Blues (BS-074064) unissued 
31 January 1941, Chicago—WASHBOARD SAM. Knowiing, bass. 
(Vocal and washboard) with Big Bill Broonzy, No. | Drunkard (D9-VB-388) VICTOR 22-0017 
gtr: Simeon Henry, p: William Mitchell, I'm Just Tired (D9-VB-389) 


| imitation string bass. gtr: Memphis Slim, p: Ransom Knowling, bass. VICTOR 22-0039 & 50-0023 


Don’t Have to Sing The Blues 


: Little Leg Woman (BS-059186) Bb 8792 BS-074682 aa Maybe You'll Love Me (D9-VB-390) 
She’s all in My Life (BS-059187) Bb 8815 unissued VICTOR 20-0039 & 50-0023 
He's a Creepin’ Man (BS-059188) Bb 8815 unissued Nothing In Rambling (D9-VB-391) 
1 Can Beat You Playing That Hand pant oman: VICTOR 22-0071 
| in’'t That a Shame (BS-074685) unissued 27 October 1949, Chicago—WASHBOARD SAM. 
' i 059190) Bb 8792 I Laid My Cards on the Table (Vocal and washboard) with Edw. Penigar, ts: 
Travelin Man (BS-059191) Bb 8761 (BS-074686) Bb 34-0710 Wiliam Lacey, gtr: Bob Call, p: Ransom 
I Get the Blues at Bedtime (BS- Knowling, bass, 
7 26 June 1941, Chicago—WASHBOARD SAM. 074687) Bb 34-0710 You Said You Loved Me (D9-VB- 
(Vocal and washboard) with Big Bil Broonzy, 18 February 1947, Chicago--WASHBOARD SAM. 1999) VICTOR 22-0063 & 50-0048 
7 gtr: Memphis Slim, p: William Mitchell, (Vocal and washboard) with J. T. Brown, ts: Motherless Child Blues (D9-VB-2000) 
5 imitation string bass, Big Bill Broonzy, gtr: Roosevelt Sykes, p: Will : VICTOR 22-0090 & 50-0090 
Life Is Just a Book (BS-064477) Bb 8909 Dixon, bass. Gamblin’ Man (D9-VB-2001) 
7 I'm Not The Lad (BS-064478) Bb 8878 You Can't Make the Grade (D7- VICTOR 22-0090 & 50-0090 
4 My Feet Jumped Salty (BS-064479) Bb 8844 VB-316) VICTOR 20-2440 Market Street Swing (D9-VB-2002) 
4 Flying Crow Blues (BS-064480) Bb 8844 You Can't Have None Of That VICTOR 22-0063 & 50-0048 
6 ] Levee Camp Blues (BS-064481) Bb 8909 (D7-V B-317) VICTOR 20-2297 Circa 1953, Chicago—WASHBOARD SAM. 
3 t I'm Feeling Low Down (BS-064483) Bb 8878 I Just Couldn't Help It (D7-VB- (Vocal and washboard) with Big Bill Broonzy, 
3 j Brown and Yellow Woman Blues 318) VICTOR 20-2297 gtr: and unknown bass. 
(BS-064483) Bb 8937 Soap and Water Blues (D7-VB-319) Bright Eyes (U 7512) CHESS 1545 
4 | She Belongs to the Devil (BS-064484) Bb 8937 VICTOR 20-2440 Diggin’ My Potatoes (U 7513) CHESS 1545 
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A recent Extended Play release on 
English Columbia caught my eye. It was 
the Flavio Ambrosetti Quartet and 
marked the first time to my knowledge 
that Italian Jazz had been issued in En- 
gland, In this day and age when one hears 
jazz from England, Sweden, France, Hol- 
land, Germany, and almost every other 
country, it seemed indeed strange that 
Italy had not been heard from. Besides 
being famous for pasta, chianti and Gina 
Lollobrigida, it has contributed to the 
Arts as the names of Caruso, Da Vinci, 
Dante, Gigli, Duse and Toscaninni can 
verify. 

Fundamentally Italy runs on the same 
principle as most other European coun- 
tries in the jazz aspect. A large network 
of Jazz Clubs combined into the FIDJ 
(Italian Federation of Jazz) supports the 
jazz scene in Italy today, However during 
the past year jazz has gained even greater 
impetus under the guiding hand of critic 
Arrigo Pollilo. Supervising fine recording 
sessions; writing informative articles for 
Epoca; and through a series of Concerts, 
Pollilo has brought Jazz to the attention 
of many Italians who previously had no 
jazz interests, Although Italian Jazz 
recordings are new in England and 
America, the jazz scene there is not new. 
It has been growing for years and last 
year hit its stride, 

PRICEY RECORDS 

Unfortunately jazz is not very profit- 
able in Italy. The high price of records 
does not help sales, in what is a low 
wage country, and there is an absence of 
night clubs with a jazz policy. However 
despite these shortcomings the FIDJ 
manages to keep jazz going, as does the 
fine Jazz publication “Musica Jazz.” | 

The most popular group now playing 
is the Sestetto Italiano, an excellent 
modern group with West Coast over- 
tones.. This group features a very fine 
trumpeter, Oscar Valdambrini. His 
work is the most personal I have heard 
since Chet Baker. He sounds like no 
other trumpeter you have heard, his 
playing contains great tone, originality, 
and warmth. To say he is the most 
orignal trumpeter on the European scene 
is no exaggeration, and he is quite 
possibly the best in modern jazz in 
Europe. This group also has tenorman 
Gianni Basso who plays in the Getz- 
Cooper style and ranks with Rendell, 
Jaspar, and Koller as one of the top 
tenors today, The front line is completed 
by Attilio Denadio on alto who displays 
fine modern hornwork. The rhythm 
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section is composed of Giampiero 
Boneschi, an excellent pianist; Al King 
on bass (an American who has spent 
about two years in Italy); and Rodolfo 
Bonnetto on drums, a fine brush man, 
whose style is reminiscent of Denzil 
Best, 

The abundance of jazz talent does not 
end with the Sestetto Italiano. Another 
trumpeter of note is Nunzio Rotondo 
who so impressed Lionel Hampton that 
Hamp persuaded him to join his band 
for the French tour. Rotondo’s playing 
is very original, and although he does 
not possess the clear tone that typifies 
Valdambrini, he has a great flow of ideas 
and a facile technique, The third leading 
trumpeter is Guilio Libano who plays 
with a tone and power of Candoli, Good 
trombonists are lacking in the Italian 
Modern Jazz scene, 

Among the most talented reedmen are 
baritonist Giancarlo Barigozzi, who re- 
cently returned from the Swedish scene 
after playing with Lars Gullin. and who 
also plays fine tenor. Gino Maricacci 
is another of the better tenormen, One 
of the more significant musicians is 
Aurelio Ciarallo who doubles on bass 
clarinet and clarinet. If Gerry Mulligan 
played a bass clarinet I could imagine 
he would sound like Ciarallo, which 
sums up how well versed the Italian is 
on this instrument. 

FRANCO CERRI 

Italy’s number one bassist Franco 
Cerri is also their most outstanding 
guitarist. He has an impeccable swing 
on both instruments and a warm singing 
quality on guitar, similar to that of the 
Barney Kessell school. He is followed 
by Franco Pisano an ultra modern musi- 
cian who also doubles on bass, Antonio 
De Serio and Tonino Ferrelli are other 
bassists who would enhance any rhythm 
section, Among the drummers probably 
Italy’s best is Gilberto Cuppini, who 
organized the first Jam sessions in Italy. 
He is of the exciting type like Jack 
Noren and Tony Kinsey, but is also 
capable of a light swinging beat. 

Pianists abound in Italy, Vittorio Pal- 
trinieri is perhaps the best. He has a 
fine sense of rhythm and plays well 
constructed solos. 

Another group in the modern scene 
that is new and worthy of mention is 
the “X” Quintet. They combine the 
styles of the Tristano and Modern Jazz 
Quartet and not only intergrade it with 
Bach but the early Italian influences of 
Perigolesi and Vivaldi. This group 
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features pianist-leader Enrico Intra and 
vibraphonist Franco Caldironi. Another 
new face on the scene is girl pianist- 
vocalist Dora Musameci who promises 
to develop into another Jutta Hipp. 

The best traditional bands in Italy are 
the Milan College Jazz Society, the 
Original Lambro Jazz Band, and the 
Junior Dixieland Gang. The Milan Col- 
lege group has fine soloists with Gianni 
Accocella a particularly fine trombonist. 
The Original Lambro Band is influenced 
by the Lu Watters group and has a 
cornet trumpet lead reminiscent of Wat- 
ters and Scobey. From the Junior 
Dixieland Gang Giorgia Giovannini 
plays cornet very much like Bix, and is 
a pleasure to listen to. Other artists 
worthy of mention trombonist- 
pianist Alberto Collatina; trombonist 
Luciano Fineschi who plays tailgate a la 
Conrad Janis and often growls much like 
Tricky Sam Nanton; trombonist Gian- 
carlo Garlandihi, a Jim Robinson enthu- 
siast; Marcello Riccio, a clarinetist of 
the Benny Goodman school; and lastly 
Ivan Vander, a tenorman of the Lester 
Young school who would do better with 
a swing group. He is the most exciting 
European swingman I have heard next 
to France’s Guy Lafitte. 


THE AMERICAN JAZZ SCENE 

On the American Jazz Scene two old 
ragtime greats, Cow Cow Davenport and 
Montana Taylor are making a comeback 
as a piano dus, They are currently 
appearing in the Pin Wheel Club in the 
city of Cleveland. It is good to have 
them back again and we wish them 
success. 

On Ted Steele’s three hour variety TV 
show one of his guests was the incom- 
parable Johnny Hodges. The Rabbit 
was joined by the regular staff musicians 
— whom are Tyree Glenn and Cozy 

ole. 

Stan Kenton’s “Music ‘55” TV show 
had in successive weeks the Calvin 
Jackson Quartet, Stan Rubin’s Tigertown 
Five, and singers Ella Fitzgerald, Peggy 
King, and Hoagy Carmichael. Calvin 
Jackson gave out with some fine pianism; 
particularly impressive was his Canadian 
vibist, Pete Appleyard, a Hamp _ type 
swinger complete with grunts. The 
Tigertown Five from Princetown Uni- 
versity appeared in Bermuda shorts 
which was the only outstanding merit to 
their credit, | would certainly rather have 
seen Turk Murphy, George Lewis, Doc 
Evans, or even Mr. Condon representing 
the Traditional field. That is an im- 
pressive group Kenton fronts and only 
a really fine traditional group could 
prevent an anti-climatic feeling. Ella 
Fitzgerald did a fine “How High The 
Moon” accompanied by the Kenton 
band. and followed with “Someone To 
Watch Over Me” backed by Ellis Larkins 
at the piano. Hoagy Carmichael at the 
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piano sang “Old Rockin’ Chair” — 
“Georgia On My Mind” — and “Old 
Buttermilk Sky” all with Stan Rubin on 
clarinet. Rubin is a very good clarinetist 
but his band doesn’t reach his level. 
Kenton’s shows are well presented and 
always allow for an even distribution of 
jazz with either classics or popular music. 
One might feel that this would detract 
from the show but it is so well paced 
that it attracts rather than detracts from 
the program’s merits, 

The Steve Allen “Tonight” TV show 
this month had at different times as 
guests Stan Getz with Shelly Manne; 
Buddy DeFranco who collected his 
Downbeat Award as best clarinettist; 
and June Christy singing at her best. 

The Matt Dennis TV show had as 
its guest the increasingly popular Jay 
and Kai (Johnson and Winding) who 
played “Don’t Blame Me” and “Lets 
Get Away From It All.” The rapport 
between these ‘trams’ is phenomenal 
and becomes more beautiful with every 
hearing, Their popularity has won them 
a Columbia recording contract. 


PETE KELLY’S BLUES 

The Colgate Comedy Hour TV show 
presented a glorified preview of “Pete 
Kelly’s Blues” with Jack Webb doing 
splendid emcee chores. The audience 
and TV viewers got an inside look as 
to how a motion picture is made. Most 
interesting was the studio orchestra 
playing the background music for the 
film as the scene that the music was 
scored for was projected on a screen in 
front of them. Ella Fitzgerald sang 
“Pete Kelly’s Blues” and “Hard Hearted 
Hannah”, and Peggy Lee, who today is 
at her finest, sang “He Needs Me”. The 
Big Seven featuring, Matty Matlock, 
Dick Cathcart, and Eddie Miller did 
“Bye Bye Blackbird” and “Breezin’ 
Along With The Breeze.” 


BOB CROSBY 

The biggest and most ambitious piece 
of jazz that has yet appeared on TV 
was the Climax show — an hour long 
drama every week. The story was based 
on an incident in the life of jazz pianist 
Joe Sullivan when he was with the Bob 
Crosby band. The show was written by 
Crosby and featured himself, and a fine 
stage-screen actor John Forsythe as Joe 
Sullivan. Movie star Donald Buka played 
Bob Zurke. The story featured the band 
(which was specially gathered for the 
show) and showed musicians as plain 
citizens like everyone else who work for 
a living and have problems like you 
and |. Sullivan’s problem was tuber- 
culosis, It also marked the first time 
a story presented men creating jazz who 
were not Negroes or imitations of Louis 
Armstrong, Musically Billy Butterfield 
did “What’s New”; Bob Haggart and 
Jack Sperling rendered “Big Noise from 
Wanetka”; and Eddie Miller played a 
fine tenor solo on “Little RockGetaway.” 
All the excellent arrangements were by 
Billy Kay. Scat Man Crothers appeared 
as Kokomo Arnold and sang a_ sur- 
prisingly fine blues. The only drawback 
was the omission in the credits of the 
pianists’ names who played for the two 
actors and whose hands were dubbed in 
on the closeups. I suspect two pianists, 
and they sounded like Jess Stacy and 
Stan Wrightsman. There were a few 
weak spots on the show, and Bob is no 
Bing when it comes to thesping, but he 
deserves a lot of credit for putting the 
show together, 
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What is this enigma, named Bix 
Be'derbecke? A few months ago we 
published a short article by Alan Toft 
extolling the merits of Leon Bismarck 
as a jazzman, and probably the greatest 
white jazz musician even to blow a note. 

Now had Mr. Toft written a _ like 
article but instead of using Beiderbecke 
as his theme song, had lauded some 
other white music’an, we are fairly 
certain that all that would have happened 
would have been a letter the following 
month, suggesting that Mr. Toft had 
gone slightly soft in the head, and that 
there were plenty of musicians better 
than the one he wrote about — and 
there the matter would have rested. But 
no; the article was about the cornetist 
from Davenport, and for some reason 
which we are entirely unable to under- 
stand, directly anyone writes anything 
about Bix, ether laudatory or defama- 
tory, it is a signal for half the jazz 
followers in the world to rush into print 
in his defence. 

The first to write are always those 
who think the sun shone out of Beider- 
becke’s eyes — “Bix was the greatest 
trumpet player ever!” Bix never played 
a bad note! 

Then come the letters from those who 
can’t see Bix as a jazzman at any price. 

And after that even those who don’t 
seem to care either way join in, just for 
the hell of it. Why all this interest in an 
averagely able musician, is what we want 
to know. 
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JAZZ ON RECORD 


About a year ago we published an 
article debunk'ng Louis Armstrong. 
The writer’s opinions were not ours, and 
we had a sneaky feeling that much of 
what he wrote was penned with his 
tongue firmly in his cheek. 

The result of course was a flood of 
letters. A few people saw fit to agree 
with the writer, ,but in the main the 
majority thought the article either a leg 
pull or the work of some jazz saboteur. 

The article caused a mild stir in the 
jazz pond, but after a few weeks the 
ripples died away and everything was 


forgotten. 
But with Beiderbecke it is a different 
story — the ripples with the passing 


months are rapidly growing into a small 
sized wave, The correspondence grows 
to such an extent that if we saw fit to 
use all the letters we have received on 
this un'mportant subject we could nearly 
fill a couple of issues, 

What is it about Bix that has for so 
long gripped the imagination of the jazz 
fan? His was a sad and romantic history, 
but other jazz comets have risen in the 
jazz firmament before and since his death. 

Without enter’ng into any agreement 
we think the main reason was that Bix 
was an unusual musician. Although in 
our opinion he was not strictly a hot 
player (we could name several trumpeters 
who play in a much hotter style) he did 
play with a personal intensity which he 
was able to transmit on to record. In 
other words he was one of those lucky 
people who, like Crosby, Sinatra, Arm- 
strong or even Wingy Mannone, to a 
lesser degree, was able to let you feel 
the full force of his own personality in 
his recording. 

Although his playing is extremely 
poetical, most of his work is charac- 
terised by understatement. His phrasing 
was extremely economical, but he did 
play with great clarity and sometimes 
no little emotion. 

Many other trumpet players, before 
and since, have played much better jazz. 
but none, it would seem, have managed 
to make such a lasting impression on the 
record-listening public, or have earned 
quite as much controversy. 

As for the reasons for the great 
amount of ink spilt about this musician 
we have no ideas; but who are we to 
answer that quest‘on? — we’ve gone 
and done it ourselves, right now. 


PETE KELLY’S BLUES 


Although this is not that jazz movie 
that you have all been waiting for, for 
so long, it makes excellent entertain- 
ment, and will make a lot of friends for 
Miss Peggy Lee. 

Ever since her Long Player “Black 
Coffee” was released here last year we 
realised that here was a singer with 
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great dramatic talents, but now, in this 


art which 
ne actress 


tilm she has been given a 
shows her off as a really 
to boot. 

Jack Webb, who takes the part of 
Pete Kelly, is we are told an under- 
standing jazz enthusiast, His portrayal 
of a leader of a Dixieland group of the 
mid-twenties looks genuine enough, and 
his direction (he also directed the film) 
of the band sequences is réalistic and 
has not been cut to ribbons, 

The story takes place during the 
American Prohibition period in Kansas 
City, and concerns the evil machinations 
of a bootleg racketeer, With quite un- 
necessary violence he aims to take over 
the book’ngs of a group led by poor 
Pete, who after he has seen his drummer 
shot to pieces and his girl vocalist given 
a beating, decides that this is not good 
enough. 

And so, to cut a long story short, he 
ups with his own gun, kills all the 
hood'ems and marries a rich heiress who 
is keen on jazz and thinks Kelly is a 
wow, even if he does play a sawn off 
cornet. 

Ella Fitzgerald makes a brief appear- 
ance and sings one song. As Maggie 
Jackson she looks good and _ sings 
superbly — it was a great pity she was 
not given greater footage. 

We really enjoyed the film and will 
probably see it again, but sincerely hope 
it won’t give any ideas to any of those 
characters who hang around 100 Oxford 
St., or Humph had better start packing 


a gun, 
The Editor 
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PAUL BARBARIN BAND 


The 


by Berta Wood 


Hanging on the wall by the side of 
my kitchen sink is one of my favourite 
satirical cartoons (by Darrow) and it 
applies very well to the plight of my 
beloved modern-primitive forms of blues 
and jazz these past years, It is a portrait 
of a broadly smiling fellow with an 
apple on his head. Two arrows have 
been shot through his heart and one 
through the middle of his forehead. At 
the top there is a banner which reads, 
“KEEP SMILING” and at the bottom 
another banner reads, “HAVE FAITH.” 


TOMMY BENFORD 
who played drums with Jelly Roll Morton 


It has caused me to laugh many times 
for the traditional forms of jazz have 
not been as easy to kill off as their 
enemies would have hoped. They have 
endured sturdily because a great many 
people have kept their faith in them 
and it is not at all strange that these 
people have also kept on smiling. That 
is the easiest part. Perhaps the arrows 
of the opposition would have been more 
7 ae if the aim had not been so very 
a 


THE PAUL BARBARIN BAND 


The Paul Barbarin band which was 
recently with us, is deserving of com- 
ment, but writing a monthly jazz column 
is somewhat like trying to put ten pounds 
of sugar into a five pound bag, Much 
gets left out. These notes were written 
before Johnny St. Cyr was asked to 
leave the band by Barbarin and before 
Danny Barker took his place. Danny 
Barker is a relative of Paul Barbarin 
which, according to local conjecture, 
may or may not have been part of the 
reason for the change, 


This is a new Orleans band half 
wrecked and floundering on the rocks. 
Either the majority of the musicians are 
through with the blues or the blues are 
through with them, Occasionally they 
play the blues — but not well enough! 
Barbarin is not at all sympathetic toward 
the music and his drumming has fallen 
from what is once was. The crowds 
who followed the George Lewis band 
came and were disappointed and did not 
give the Barbarin band the expected 
support — which ought to prove some- 


thing or other about our local jazz- 
minded people. 

John Brunious, the trumpet player, is 
loud but far too timid, of strong jazz 
expression and inclined toward “the 
cool” for this kind of music,  Al- 
though he is one of the younger 
members he is not very strong and has 
been having lip trouble.  Barbarin is 
also “cool minded” although I did hear 
him once play when there were real 
sparks of spirit aflyin’. Robert Thomas 
the trombone man is a_ puzzle, and 
seems to be holding back, One has the 
feeling that he is just about to make it 
but he never quite gets free. (Unlike Big 
Jim Robinson who is always free and 
never gets hung up even and always 
makes it even when thoroughly intoxi-: 
cated). In Lester Santiago’s piano there are 
too many crashing dissonances and not 
enough unity for New Orlean’s music. 
Willie Humphries can play in the great 
league sometimes, but not consistently. 
I’ve watched Johnny St. Cyr prod Willie 
into a playing some fine clarinet, but 


Willie doesn’t seem to want much 
of it. During the last week Johnny 
played with the band.. Willie was 
coldly and_ distantly resistant. My 


private opinion is that this unwar-. 
ranted resistance to the greatness of St. 
Cyr is the real reason Johnny was asked 
to leave the band. Johnn St. Cyr will 
not compromise his playing and Danny 
Barker will. Barker does a banjo spe- 
cialty which is closer to the stvle of the 
Fire House Five than to the blues tra- 


BERTA WOOD with Chicago drummer BILL WINSTON 
listening to YOUNG’S SUNSET STOMPERS 
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dition of New Orleans music. This seems 
to be what Barbarin wants, but Danny 
Barker can play good jazz, 

Even though the seams are splitting 
in the Barbarin ship, sometimes it does 
lift free of the rocks and rides high on 
tremenduous waves of rhythmic excite- 
ment. Rhythmically it is an excellent 
band, even though it is shallow and 
given to too much driving for effect only, 
and the deep absorbtion in the blues is 
missing. 

One of their most interesting features 
is their original composition. Besides 
Barbarin’s Bourbon Street Parade and 
Second Line he has others, among them 
a good number called Hot Sausage — 
a real New Orleans favorite food. It is 
a red sausage with paprika and hot 
sauce, and the Creole-French name for 
it is “chorisse”, Brunious, the trumpet 
player, has a good, fast composition 
called First Choice. 

(The Creoles, like the French, drink 
wine with their meals and _ their 
humorous name for Italian red wine is 
“long coat” or “long-coat-and-short- 
pants” whatever that may mean. Your 
guess is as good as mine but they get a 
kick out of it, The name, and the wine 
also I am sure), 


OF NEW ORLEANS TRADITION 

Even though the individual parts of 
the band resist each other on top of the 
rhythmic foundation, and the result is 
a ragged kind of disunity on the top side, 
this band is still of the New Orleans 
tradition enough for the rhythm section 
and the horns to achieve a greatness of 
rhythmic = in an easy, flowing style. 
They can take the tempos anywhere. 
They can chase and romp in fast num- 
bers excitingly, They can flow easily or 
stomp with ease and excitement through 
the medium tempos. Even the slow blues 


they play, although they are extremely 
light in content, flow rhythmically, This 
band could not play with any conviction 
any deep or slow blues and especially 
not the drag blues.. Barbarin has played 
them many times with King Oliver and 
other bands but it doesn’t appear that 
he will ever play them again, Why he 
will not or cannot is a jazz story that 
should be told. It is one of the many 
unanswered questions about jazz music 
that should be answered, If this music 
is jazz and it cannot be denied that it is 
jazz, why shouldn’t this question about it 
be answered? Too much of the jazz story 
has never seen the light of discussion. 
Why is it that Barbarin and some living 
musicians who actually played hot blues 
cannot or will not play hot blues now 
and other musicians like Johnny St. Cyr 
can still play the full forms of the slow 
and hot drag blues? Or any other of the 
full forms of the blues and jazz? This 
ought to knock out some of the surface 
suppositions about the impossibility of 
slow; hot blues or any of the other full 
forms of hot blues remaining a tradition 
in the present modern world, Johnny 
St. Cyr said, “The world changed but I 
didn’t”. We have seen what pound 
when the jazz world changed by going 
away from the blues, We are watching, 
at the present time, a reversal of that 
attitude and a coming back to the blues. 
We ought to know that the change back 
to the blues can go as far as that which 
is in existence at the present time, There 
cannot be even a doubt or argument 
about that. It exists. There it is, It is 
not impossible of achievement. 

By the best hot New Orleans standards 
the Barbarin band is a chilly band and 
there is always trouble when the hot 
and chilly traditions tangle. One might 
profitably ask one of the unanswered 
questions here: why is the Barbarin 


band running from the blues? It is 
certainly the.r right and privilege to do 
so, but one can ask why? as well as 
one may ask; why isn’t Johnny St. Cyr 


running from the blues? When a band 
is pulling in opposite directions, there 
is conflict and the band cannot be a very 
good band, A strikingly similiar situa- 
tion came about when Jim Robinson 
played with the Octave Crosby band 
here on the same bandstand. Jim played 
the blues forms full and free and the 
remainder of the band fell short of it in 
varying degrees, 

There are degrees of greatness and I 
believe that Johnny St, Cyr is one of 
the very great, Besides the great gift of 
the broad and deep and powerful and 
easy lyrical expression there is a good- 
ness about Johnny St. Cyr that is almost 
impossible of belief. He is also a very 
happy man, 


JOHNNY ST. CYR 


There is a recent smiling photograph 
of Johnny St. Cyr that is one of the 
happiest pictures of a jazzman I have 
ever seen, It is a beautiful thing and I 
will send it in as soon as [| can get it. 
When Johnny St, Cyr smiles you know 
someone has really smiled. There isn’t 
a touch of melancholy about him, not 
a dark cloud anywhere in that bright 
blue sky. As in Bechet, here is another 
musician showing that there is a re- 
lationship between this music and classic 
Greek art. 

I wish people wouldn’t say that such 
blues as Johnny St, Cyr plays is passeé 
or ancient or impossible of achievement 
or any such fol-de-rol as that; not while 
I am sitting here looking at it. What he 
is playing and saying cannot go out-of- 
date., It is dateless and timeless. It can 
go out of favor but never out-of-date. 
Only art is like that, 
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TONY 


KEITH GOODWIN ER 


KINSEY 


Our story starts in the year 1951, when 
young pianist Ronnie Ball first formed 
his trio for the Studio ‘51 club. For the 
Ronnie Ball Trio was the seed that 
gradually grew into the now famous 
Tony Kinsey Quartet, a group whose 
importance in British jazz cannot be 
stressed too highly. The music they play 
is quiet and relaxed; stylish without 
resorting to exhibitionism, Much of it 
stems from the pen of pianist-vibist Bill 
Le Sage who is also the group’s musical 
director, The themes they use are simple 
yet interesting; short, catchy little 
melodies that are anything but easy 
to forget. Although their music 
could almost be termed “Chamber Music 
Jazz”, the quartet play with drive and 
conviction, and everything they do has 
the verve and spirit associated with the 
true jazz feeling. 


CONTINENTAL APPROACH 


Past failings with other similar gro 
of this kind in this country has been the 
lack of variety in sound, But not so 
with the Quartet, for in an effort to get 
out of the rut and achieve a variety of 
tone colours, they have adopted the 
“continental” approach — each musician 
“doubles” sufficiently for the group to 
present different ensemble and_ solo 
sounds. And this they do without any 
deterioration in quality or musicianship. 
The Quartet have been quick to realise 
that different tunes call for different 
treatment, and often, a slight change in 
instrumentation makes for a better sound. 
For some numbers the front line will 
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QUARTET 


comprise baritone-sax, and vibes, for 
others clarinet and accordion, A further 
change sees the introduction of flute, and 
so variety is never lacking, and at all 
times perfection is aimed for. 

Let us have a look at the history of 
the group, Leader Tony Kinsey joined 
the Ronnie Ball Trio in 1951 after a 
lengthy per‘od with the Johnny Dank- 
worth Seven. When Ronnie departed 
to the United States, Tony assumed 
leadership, the group being completed 
by pianist Dill Jones and Pete Blannin 
on bass, Sammy Stokes replaced Blannin 


‘on bass when the trio, together with 


resident ‘guest star’ Tommy Whittle, took 
over residency at the Flamingo Club. 
Next to leave were Dill and Tommy 
who were replaced by Bill Le Sage on 
piano and altoist Joe Harriott. In May 
this year, Eric Dawson took over from 
Sammy Stokes and thus completed a 
rhythm section of all former Dankworth 
sidemen, The final change took place 
as recently as September, when _ brilliant 
young baritone saxist Ronnie Ross 
joined the Quartet on the departure of 
Joe Harriott, With that change came 
the present Quartet, the members of 
which have all made valuable contribu- 
tions to British jazz. 


ON THE BOATS 


Their leader Tony Kinsey was born 
in Birmingham 28 years ago, After a 
spell playing “on the boats”, he landed 
his first important engagement with the 
Dankworth Seven. Shortly afterwards 
he became the leader of first a trio and 
then a quartet, and in the past few years 
has been chosen to accompany many 
leading American artists including Lena 
Horne, Billie Holiday, Ella Fitzgerald, 
Sarah Vaughan and Oscar Peterson. He 
is probably the best jazz drummer in the 
country today, but he has not confined 
his talents. to one instrument, and now 
plays piano and vibes with the Quartet. 
He is an ardent student of music, listing 
Duke Ellington, Bach and Ravel as his 
favourite composers. 

The Quartet’s musical director Bill Le 
Sage is one of the most taiented musi- 
cians in Britain. He has contributed 
many originals to the group’s library, and 
most of the featured arrangements are 
from his pen, He also worked “on the 
boats” for a while, during which time 
he studied with the celebrated American 
pianist Lennie Tristano, On his return 
to this country he joined the Dankworth 
Seven playing vibraphone as well as 
piano. He also plays accordion, which 
instrument is largely responsible ‘for the 
unique sound of the Quartet, 

Twenty-eight year old Londoner Eric 
Dawson is one of the consistently good 
bassmen in British jazz. He previously 
played with Freddy Randall, Johnny 
Dankworth and, “ to joining the 
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Quartet, Oscar Rabin, He lays down a 
strong, forceful beat and is an interesting 
and adequate soloist. 

Completing the line-up is Calcutta 
born Ronnie Ross who, at 22, is the 
most promising new jazz musician to 
come to light in Britain for many years. 
After playing at many of the London 
clubs, he joined the Don Rendell Sextet 
on tenor, and in September, after a spell 
with the Tony Crombie Orchestra, 
joined the Quartet playing baritone, 
clarinet and flute, 


DORIS STEELE 


The Quartet have been fortunate in 
acquiring the services of a very talented 
young vocalist, Doris Steele, [ think 
you are going to hear a lot more of her 
in the future, for she has style and sings 
with a nice easy swing. Before returning 
to England she was in Germany singing 
with a Dutch group, the Atlantic Quin- 
tette. She has also sung with the Danish 
swing violinist Soren Christensen and 
his Scandinavian Sextette, and last year 
was vocalist with the Arne Domnerus’ 
Orchestra in Sweden. 

The Tony Kinsey Quartet are enthu- 
siastic about the music they play, and 
this is one of the dominant factors in 
their success, Their music _ sparkles, 
flows evenly and without fault. It is in 
fact the kind of jazz that has_earned 
them their unique title — Europe’s 
Swingiest Foursome. 
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DISCOMANI 


by 


WALTER C. ALLEN 


13. LOTTIE BEAMAN. 

A copy of Paramount 12201 by this artist, one 
side of which was a mis-pressing, was described 
in the June column. Leslie Thornton of Oswego, 
Oregon, writes that he has a copy which is as 
labelled on both sides. The side in question, 
HONEY BLUES, has matrix 1695-1, with no sign 
of alteration of the numerals, and to the ear 
it is Miss Beaman singing with banjo and guitar 
accompaniment. In fact, Leslie reports that she 
even mentions the name Pruett during the vocal. 
As Leslie says, “It shows that there were at 
least two issues of that particular record. Which 
one came first, why the odd coupling, why the 
attempt to correct the matrix number are ques- 
tions we'll probably never get answers to, but 
as any collector realizes to his joy and amaze- 
ment sometimes, when you set your needle down 
on a record you never know for sure just what 
you are going to hear.” 

24. LLOYD TURNER, 
In one of Davis & Clark’s old columns, some- 
one suggested that MY MAMMA’S IN TOWN 
(9783a) on Parlophone E-5703, by Lloyd Turner 
and his Villa Venice Orchestra, might be a 
pseudonymcus Preston Jackson date. Now, 
Lioyd Turner was a white trombonist; in fact, he 
was with Jean Goldkette’s orchestra along with 
Bix, Rank, Trumbauer, and the rest when the 
band broke up in 1927. It therefore seems more 
probable that trombonist Turner was the leader 
of the orchestra which recorded for OKeh, one 
title from the session appearing on Parlophone. 
25. DUKE ELLINGTON. 
Frank Dutton of Torquay, Devon, writes to 
ask if I can supply any odd Ellington data “‘ not 
in the books.’’ Specifically, he asks for the 
dates of the Gennett sides, and for details of 
the “‘three-title gap’’ on the Feb. 22, 1932 date 
for Brunswick. For the first question. the 
Gennett ledgers indicate the following informa- 
tion: 
Duke Ellington and his Orchestra—vocal chorus. 
X-57-A (You've Got These) “WANNA GO 
BACK AGAIN” BLUES (Ge 3281-A 
15105-A). 

X-58-A IF YOU CAN’T HOLD THE MAN 
YOU LOVE (Ge 3291-B). 

X-55 and-56 are by Bob Blake, and X-59 and 
-60 by Lt. Matt’s Rhapsodists; thus the informa- 
tion in HOT DISCOGRAPHY, 1938, that the 
titles JIG WALK and ALABAMA BOUND were 
recorded at the same time is erroneous (a quick 
search does not disclose these titles, under any 
mame, anywhere near this date). ‘* The books” 
say that both titles above are also on Buddy 
8010. Both matrices were received at Richmond 
on April 5, 1926; for the few instances where we 
know the actual recording dates (as from a 
musician's diary), the date “from N.Y.”’ in the 
ledgers is from three to eight days later than the 
recording date. Thus the Ellington date must 
have taken place about April 1, 1926, plus or 


minus a few days. 

Duke Ellington and his Washingtonians. 
(‘From N.Y.’ on June 28 and July 1, 1926; 
thus probably recorded in New York, about 
June 25, 1926). 

X-190 (I'm Just Wild About) ANIMAL 
CRACKERS (Ge 3342-A, Ch 15118-B; 
also on Buddy 8063, Challenge 135. 

X-191 LI'L FARINA (Ge 3342-B, Ch 15120-B; 
also on Buddy 8063, Challenge 134). 

Again, the adjacent matrices are not by 
Ellington. I have found no other Ellington 
Gennett sessions listed. 

A list of American Record Company matrices 
supplics the answer to Frank's second question. 
11190 through 11199 were recorded on Jan. 30, 
1932. by Clara Belle Gholston and Chorus 
(spirituals). B11200, B11204, and BI11205 were 
recorded by Duke Ellington on Feb. 2, 1932, as 
“the books’? say. But 11201 through 11203 (no 
B prefix) are by SINGIN’ SAM, and were cut 
on February 3, 1932. B11206 commences a block 
of blues titles by Papa Charlie McCoy, Tampa 
Red, Memphis Minnie and Kansas Joe, split 
by another Ellington session at B11223-11224. 
From this, we can see that master numbers are 
not necessarily assigned in their numerical order. 
I do not even think it valid to assume that the 
titles of a particular session were necessarily 
recorded in matrix-number order. 

While we are on the subject, all issues of 
RAINY NIGHTS (Jazz Directory, p. 385) on 
Bridgeport Die and Machine Co, labels (those 
with numbers ending in 437) are labelled THE 
WASHINGTONIANS: I once had a copy of 
Pennington 1437, and have seen a Triangle and 
Broadway. I doubt the appearance of this title 
on Puritan 11437, as the highest BD&M Puritan 
I know of is 11300; more likely, the Puretone 
label was intended. The date of this session 
would have to be early 1925, since the BD&M 
concern went bankrupt in July, 1925, and _ its 
assets were sold to satisfy the creditors. Thus 
this must be the band’s earliest known session. 

On page 338, Jazz Directory gives the title for 
matrix 401174 as HARLEM TWIST, unissued. 
This is incorrect; from the ever-obliging Helene 
Chmura at Columbia comes the authentic informa- 
tion that this matrix is SINCE YOU WENT 
AWAY, by Baby Cox and the Palmer Brothers 
Trio. 

On page 404, two takes of the tithe BLUE 
LIGHT are indicated. My copy of Brunswick 
m8297 (sic) uses take -2 for BLUE LIGHT and 
take -1 for SLAP HAPPY. The designations A 
and B are incorrect. 

26. FLETCHER HENDERSON'S ORCH. 

This is a good time to present some more 
antediluvian data from the Gennett ledgers, so 
without further talk, here goes. 

“From N.Y.” April 3, 1926: 

X-50 HONEYBUNCH (Ge 3286-B, Ch 15088-B) 

X-54-A WHEN SPRING COMES PEEPING 
THROUGH (Ge 3285-B) 


X-51 is by The Royal Troubadours, and X- 
52-53 by The Tennessee Ten (see below); these 
are the only two Henderson titles I can find. 
For X-50, the legend ‘“‘Mother to Vocalion 5/8" 
appears; this indicates shipment of a stamper to 
England, and sure enough, this matrix appears 
on English Vocalion X-9826. 

27. THE TENNESSEE TEN. 

“From N.Y.” April 3, 1926: 

X-52-A WHAT HAPPENED TO ROSE (Might 
Happen to You) (Ge 3285-A, Ch 15088-A 

X-53-B HERE COMES EMALINE (Ch _ 15089-B) 
(Reject; use on Champion only; see X-95) 

“From N.Y.” April 30, 1926: (Remake of X-53) 

X-95 HERE COMES EMALINE — vocal Jack 
Brown (Ge 3286-A, Ch 15089-A; Mother 
Vocalion 6/5/26 (also on VoE X-9846) 

28. BLACKBIRDS OF HARMONY. 

“From N.Y.” June 7, 1926: (vocals) 

X-154 WASN’T IT NICE (Reject; remade as 
X-195) 

X-155-A SO’'S YOUR OLD MAN (Ge 3333-B) 

“From N.Y.” July 1, 1926: (vocal duet acc. 

Ukulele) 

X-196 LUCY LONG 

X-195 WASN’T IT NICE (Reject) 
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Last month I touched on the subject of 
the jazz ballad singer and the place this 
style of singing must take in the wide 
scene of jazz music. Many of the die- 
hards refuse to accept such singing as 
true jazz material, and class such artists 
as Ella Fitzgerald as “commercial” or 
swing music vocalists . This latter classi- 
fication is the most inaccurate of all, for 
jazz instrumentalists have used “pop” 
tunes aS a means of expression since the 
very earliest days. The repertoire of the 
late Bunk Johnson was crammed with 
popular songs of the past and today 
George Lewis, Jim Robinson and com- 
pany still continue to use good commer- 
cial songs as a basis for improvisation. 
“Ice Cream,” “When You Wore a 
Tulip,” “You Always Hurt The One You 
Love” are three examples. In_ their 
original form these songs were a very 
long way from New Orleans or any 
other style of jazz, but they are now 
played by every traditional band as part 
of their-programme. 

If the vocalist however dare record 
such material he or she is immediately 
looked upon as a social outcast by the 


purist. 
NOT EVER THUS 

It was not ever thus, for in the thirties 
and right up until the war, fine vocal- 
instrumental discs were being made. This 
was the era when New Orleans was a 
city in Louisiana and not a jazz style; 
an era when jazz was unselfconscious 
and swinging; and when a tenor sax as 
played by Coleman Hawkins or Chu 
Berry was a th'ng of excitement, and 
beauty, Ask any traditional Jazz Club 
frequenter if they ever listen to Johnny 
Hodges, Chu Berry or Coleman Hawk- 
ins, and the answer you will get in nine 
cases out of ten is: “Never heard of 
them.” 

The day of those wonderful swinging 
small groups has gone, the sound of 
Chu’s tenor will not be heard again 
except on record and Hawkins no longer 
makes the headlines, although he is still 
playing as well as ever. It was into this 
world of exciting sounds that “The Lady 
of the Magnolias” strolled. A strikingly 
beautiful girl with jazz in her soul and a 
rhythmic drive that has never been equal- 
led. Billie Holiday still remains a great 
singer; as those who almost heard her, 
amidst the echo, at the Albert Hall will 
testify. 

From the moment “Lady Day” made 
her first record, I was her devoted 


BILLIE 


D. STEWART-BAXTER 


HOLIDAY 


slave, and have remained so ever since. 


She followed her first records (‘““Mother’s 


Son-in-Law” by Goodman) with a series 
of discs which for artistry, excitement 
and beauty have yet to be surpassed. 
Together with pianist Teddy Wilson— 
who accompanied her on most of them 
—she put new life into the commercial 
song, embellishing the tunes until they 
became little gems. As a singer only 
Ella Fitzgerald could equal her for sheer 
jazz feeling. 

Until recently most of Billie’s greatest 
records from this period have been un- 
available, and her records were not easy 


_ to obtain in the second hand market, for 


her discs were jealously guarded, and 
seldom resold. With the jazz boom and 
the popularity of LP recordings, there 
are now obtainable three LP’s—two of 
which I wish to deal with in this article. 
With the faint prospect of a second visit 
from Billie all her recordings are partic- 
ularly welcome, but if she ever does 
come over, I sincerely hope her sponsors 
will try to avoid the funereal gloom and 
awful echo of the Hall named Albert, for 
although Billie did come closer than 
anyone to defeating the strange reson- 
ance of the hall, the fight was an un- 
equal one, Such is her genius we who 
heard her on that memorable night, were 
able to dine among the gods for some 
three quarters of an hour, but how much 
better it would have been at the Festival 
Hall, which although not exactly inti- 
mate, provides superb listening condi- 
tions. 
TWO LPs 


The LP’s with which I am dealing 
contain some of her finest singing, and 
with the exception of one or two tracks 
will remain great examples of this 
supreme singer of jazz. Let me com- 
mence with Columbia 33S 1034, This 
very fine disc includes some wonderful 
stuff, most of the titles being recorded 
with ideal small groups. 

Side One, opens with the beautiful 
Jerome Kern number “Why Was I 
Born?” Buck Clayton’s trumpet states 
the melody with delicacy, combined with 
the swing of the true jazzman and Miss 
Holiday’s beautiful singing, and perfect 
phrasing turns an ordinary song into a 
minor classic, It is to my mind the per- 
fect jazz performance for she has the 
natural ability to swing easily at any 
tempo, and her beautifully lazy style 
gives her complete relaxation. 

Wilson’s piano playing is a joy. At 
one time I was no Wilson admirer, and 
even now he is far from my favourite 
keyboard man, but he is the ideal part- 
ner for Billie, and compared with some 
of the present day one-handed tinklers, 
his music comes like a fresh breath of 
Spring. 


il 


SINGS 


“Body and Soul” has a trifle larger 
band and is therefore slightly less suc- 
cessful. Billie sings divinely and al- 
though I have never really understood 
the popularity among jazz musicians of 
this rather sickly song, Miss Holiday is 
able to extract the treacle and produce 
a fine item for our approval. “Them 
There Eyes,” once again has a band 
which, although not large, could have 
been smaller. Let this deter no-one for 
the side is a “rocker,” and Billie—in the 
vernacular—is out to “Blow up a storm.” 
She really makes this old tune swing as 
it never has before, always excepting the 
Louis version. ‘“Moanin’ Low,” These 
Foolish Things” and “I'll Get By” 
feature her finest, supporting bands with 
Hodges, Carney, Cootie and Buck Clay- 
ton etc, They are all classics, and as long 
as Billie lives she will never surpass 
them, “Things” is one of the Joveliest 
ballads ever written, and this is the ver- 
sion, I can only ask you to play it for 
no words of mine can do justice to this 
track. ‘“Moanin’” and “I'll Get By” 
have Hodges at his very best, plus Wilson 
in support. This was Johnny at his 
peak and he obviously enjoyed working 
with Wilson and Holiday. “Falling In 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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OCTOBER RELEASES 
10° 334 r.p.m. Long Playing Records ) 
TRIBUTE TO BENNY CARTER 


Symphony in Riffs Blues in My Heart 


featuring Bertie King (alto) 
Kenny Baker (tpt) Dill Jones (pno) 


JAZZ TODAY 
UNIT 


> 


Soloists in order of playing: 
Bertie King (alto) George Chisholm 


(trombone), Kenny Baker (tpt) Once Upon a Time 
Harry Klein (baritone) Bertie King Blue Lou 
(alto) Jimmy Skidmore (tenor) Dill featuring Bertie King (alto) Kenny 


Jones (pno) Vic Ash (clarinet) Baker (tpt) George Chisholm (trom- 
Cedric West (gtr) Bill le Sage bone) Harry Klein (baritone) Dill 
(accordion) Jones (pno). 


7” 45 r.p.m. Extended Play Records, 
JOE HARRIOTT WITH STRINGS 


Musical Direction — Laurie Johnson 


JOE HARRIOTT 


JTE 106 


I'll Remember April Easy to Love 


BACKSTAIRS SESSION 


with Chris Barber — Harmonica 
Midnight Special : New Burying Ground 


SKIFFLE GROUP 


JTE 107 


It Takes a Worried Man (to sing a worried song): In the Evening 


10” 78 r.p.m. Records 
HARRY KLEIN QUARTET 


I’m Coming Virginia | Can't Get Started 
featuring Harry Klein (baritone) Max Harris (pno) 
Eddie Taylor (drums) Sammy Stokes (bass) 


HARRY KLEIN 
1502 


KENNY BAKER’S AFTER HOURS GROUP 


Blues in Thirds Ding Dong Daddy 
featuring Kenny Baker (tpt) Bruce Turner (alto) 
Dill Jones (pno) Frank Clarke (bass) Eddie Taylor (drums) 


KENNY BAKER 
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Some Like It Funky — Some Like It 
With A Cello. 
Considering that the 
advertised in the Melody Maker, there 
was a fairly large crowd in the Festival 
Hall’s Recital Room for the first Jazz 


event wasn’t 


Today recital. There was an All Star 
bill and a highly critical audience (in the 
quantitative sense rathen than qualita- 
tive—about every other person seemed 
to be a columnist or critic from one 
magazine or the other), The show was 
presented by the N.J.F. as one of their 
regular Tuesday evening shows and com- 
pered by Jack Higgins, who introduced 
the various musicians in a pleasant style, 
with varying degrees of American accent. 
Presumably he was rehearsing for the 
James Ott story—but more of that later. 

Johnny Dankworth’s bass player, Bill 
Sutcliffe, was the first man to arrive and 
was followed into the Hall soon after- 
wards by Alan Ganley complete with 
side drum. For the next half hour these 
two gave an impromptu show to a dis- 
-criminating audience of four Festival 
Hall stewards. About ten minutes before 
the paying audience was due to be let 
in, the rest of the Keith Christie group, 
namely Johnny D. and Keith C. himself, 
arrived for a rehearsal. This was well 
under way two minutes before the show 
was due to begin and the usual near 
panic developed when, Jack Higgins 
announced that the Alan Clare quartet, 
and not the group already on the stand, 
was due to open the concert, So far, of 
course, none of the gentlemen from this 
quartet -had arrived. Alan appeared, 
beaming, exactly on the stroke of 7.45, 
trailing a drummer, a bass player and a 
cello player behind him. The cello 
player turned out to be a Coleridge 
Good, who settled down quite happily 
behind his baby bass, while the audience 
entered in a rush some minutes after 
their appointed time, 

The Alan Clare quartet was interest- 
ing, to say the least, and its version of 
“Moonlight in Vermont” convulsed the 
particular back row in which we were 
sitting. Maybe we have a_ perverted 
sense of humour, but the idea of a jazz 
audience warmly applauding a bowed 
cello solo, gives us a giggle. To our way 
of thinking this indicates a greater per- 
centage of sheep content rather than in- 
creasing discrimination. 

Anyway, Alan as always, was excel- 
lent; and at the end of the set, a small 
private poll in our section of the audi- 
ence elicited the following information: 

Dave Dexter of Capitol Records 
thought him very interesting—this was 
the first and last time that he heard 
Alan, as he flew home to the States on 
the following day. Peter Tanner seemed 
to like him as he was smiling and nod- 
ding his head from time to time. Gerald 
Lascelles was non-committal. 

The other group—the Keith Christie 
led unit—came on to gasps of eager 
anticipation from the fans. They didn’t 
seem quite up to the standard of their 
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recent performance in the main auditor- 
ium, but all they did was well worth 
listening to. Cleo Laine jo'ned them for 
a few numbers—all too short, and dis- 


appointed in only one respect; her 
choice of “Schooldays” as a_ closing 
number, Surely she can use her talents 


to better advantage than singing this 
type of material. We know that content 
matter is not the strong point of most 
popular song lyrics, but there must be 
something with a little more depth for 
her to lavish her feelings on than this. 
Another little opinion poll resulted in 
the following comments: Dave Dexter— 


. “It’s all too restrained. Why don’t they 


let their hair down and blow? Peter 
Tanner—“Why does the drummer keep 
using crush rolls?” Gerald Lascelles— 
“Let’s go and have dinner.” Personally 
we liked it, 


Enter Granz—With A Dull Thud 


The hullabaloo and gosherwhomp 
which surrounded the first Clef releases 
by EMI fizzled out a bit smartish when 
the discs found their way onto the re- 
viewers’ turntables. The Hampton quartet 
was quite exciting, as were some of the 
tracks on the other discs; for instance, 
snatches of the Basie Band and Gillespie. 
The Jam Session came in for praise, but 
otherwise the first batch of LP’s was a 
pretty dull affair measured against the 
public’s imagination. EMI would be 
well advised to have another look at the 
latest Granz catalogue before they issue 
the second batch. Some of their first 
batch of records have been deleted from 
his catalogue for years. 


In Stereophonic Sound Yet 


We've seen quite a number of films 
with varying degrees of music in re- 
cently. One of them we can recommend, 
but we prefer to tell you about the 
others. 

The first one was called “Love Me or 
Leave Me,” and had a remarkably sord d 
theme for a Hollywood musica}. Several 
of the characters, and indeed, both the 
lead roles, were not very likeable at all. 
The films main point of interest was a 
short Dixieland sequence set in a 
Chicago dance hall at the opening of the 
film. Plenty of smoke and noise and 
exuberant goings on. It seemed to be 
authentic—or at least what we like to 
imagine is authentic, 

The second film was a double horror 
programme. The main feature was called 
“The Quatermass Xperiment,” but the 
one we particularly want to draw your 
attention to featured Eric Winstone and 
His Orchestra in Cinemascope, 

Here was third rate production par 
excellence. In the opening number, 
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the trombone section 
were so busy pointing their instruments 
in different directions and forming pretty 


“Fanlare Boogie, 


patterns with the trumpets that they 
forgot to move the slides when they 
should have been playing. 

Kenny Baker came on and _ looked 
deliciously soulful—a!lmost as soulful as 
Harry James. He played one number 
standing on a large dais, which must 
have taken some getting on and off, but 
this still couldn't alter the fact that he 
obviously wasn’t play:ng a note either. 
Alma Cogan put plenty of life into her 
songs, which were marred by the fact 
that her mouth seemed to be moving at 
the wrong times for the sounds. The set 
looked like a few odd pieces left over 
from the amphitheatre sequence in “The 
Robe.” 

One film that we can recommend, as 
yet only from hearsay, is “Pete Kelly’s 
Blues,” and, all being well, we hope to 
attend the Midnight Matinee and give 
you a very tired Jazz Man’s views in the 
next issue. 

Way Out West 

On most days, on our travels, we pass 
a small poster, becoming increasingly 
tattered as time goes by, inviting us to 
“Come and dance with the Ooblies” at 
a pub called the Prince of Wales in the 
Ravenscourt Park district, As we were 
in Hammersmith one Tuesday evening, 
we went along; mainly to check up on 
these Ooblies, whom we presumed would 
be the originals from which the generic 
term has come. 

Somewhat flushed by a diet of egg, 
bacon and chips from a local restaurant, 
we weren’t quite sure what to expect. As 
it turned out, it was all rather ordinary. 
One of those smash and grab type drum- 
mers was holding forth in the back room 
of the pub, supported by tenor, bass, 
piano, etc. Only one couple were danc- 
ing, so we presumed that this was the 
Mr. and Mrs. Ooblie mentioned in the 
advertisement. The girl was well built, 
but this was the only outstanding thing 
about her, The man would have passed 
unnoticed in any crowd of overgrown 
juvenile delinquents. 

We were heading disappointedly to- 
wards. the door when Bruce Turner 
walked in and got up on the stand for 
a blow. Shortly after this, Jimmy Skid- 
more, Ken Sykora and Danny Moss 
came in and we settled down to an 
enjoyable evening’s jazz. Apparently this 
is one of those clubs where this sort of 
thing happens, which seems a good 


-enough recommendation. Only one thing 


marred our evening—everywhere that we 
went, we were closely shadowed by a 
man wearing the most atrocious hair 
dressing it has ever been our misfortune 
to smell, This could have been a coin- 
cidence, but we definitely got the feeling 
that the management was getting at us. 


Ott Stuff 


Well done the BBC..and more partic- 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Bye and Bye/Pretty Little Missy 
(Brunswick 05460) 

The first side was the original backing 
to the ill-fated Armstrong version of 
“The Whiffenpoof Song” which was 
withdrawn soon after issue here for 
copyright reasons, It is a pseudo-sp ritual 
which Louis sings quite agreeably, while 
the Gordon Jenkins chorus chant a 
lament about the passing of such great 
trumpet players as Bix, Berigan and 
King Oliver, 

The reverse, by the modern All Stars, 
is rather better. Billy Ky-e plays in his 
usual highly swinging style and there’s 
some typical solo work from Barney 
Bigard and Trummy Young, before Louis 
picks up his horn to swing the group to a 
good fin:sh. 


TINY BRADSHAW AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Choice / Light 
(Parlophone DP 427) 

Above average R and B mater’al from 
Tiny Bradshaw’s orchestra. Both are 
originals by Tiny, though. they are little 
more than riff phrases, upon which the 
orchestra build a nice, swinging rhythm. 
Neither can be said to make much con- 
tribut‘on to jazz, but they are at least 
played in a relaxed and inoffensive way. 


KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 
Red Wing/It looks like a big time tonight 
(Decca F10565) 

A considerable amount of studio re- 
sonance, no doubt intentionally created, 
detracts from the clarity of these tracks, 
and the front line is at times eclipsed 
by the hard-working rhythm section. 
The results are adequate performances 
of their type, without being exceptional, 
and I have certainly heard better from 
Mr. Colyer. “Big time” is a slow and 
less exacting traditional piece, which 
achieves cohesion where the more 
boisterous “Red wing” re 


Ken Colyer (tp), Mac Duncan (tmb), Ian Wheeler 
(cit), John Bastable (bjo), Dick Smith (bs), Stan 
Greig (ds). 
TONY CROMBIE 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
String of Pearls/Flying Hickory 
(Decca F10592) 

The Crombie crew gets its best sound 
on record to date in “String”, moving 
convincingly, tunefully through the chan- 
nels cut long ago by Jerry Gray for 
Glenn Miller, and extentions thereof. 
I doubt whether any waxing of “String 
of Pearls” will mean much in 1955 — 
but I suggest you take a listen, if. only 
to prove that the- nice things which ] 
and other critics have written about Tony 
and his boys in the past can be true. 

“Hickory” is the Louie Bellson“ tune. 


‘also well enough played. w'th lots of 


drum breaks to please the fans and a 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 
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coup:e of jet-‘plane zooms thrown in 
for good measure. Note Derek Humble’s 
fine alto lead and Lennie Bush’s ditto 
bassing. M.B. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
Old Devil Moon/Lover come back to me 
(Brunswick 05468) 

Ella sings the first side with her usual 
consummate artistry. The accompaniment 
by Benny Carter’s orchestra is mostly 
in Latin-American rhythm, and conta‘ns 
some heavily scored solo passages for 
the band — pity Benny d:dn’t allow 
himself a solo. The reverse is a tear 
up version of the old Hammerstein tune. 
Ella really lets go, and although she 
alters ‘lover’ to ‘cool one’, there is 
nothing cool about this side. Bi. 


THE STAN GETZ QUINTET 
The way you look tonight/Stars fell 
on Alabama 
(Columb'a LB 10002) 

This is a fine small package of Getz. 
An exampie of the flurrying runs on 
‘The way you look tonight’ and of the 
dreamlike rhapsodising on ‘Alabama’. 
On both sides there is little apart from 
the soloing Getz, but this is fine. The 
rhythm sect'on are discreetly pushing 
all the time and Jimmy Raney is sym- 
pathetic towards Getz’ ideas, especially 
in the lightly scored passage which 

closes ‘Tonight’. 

‘Alabama’ opens with some excitingly 
weird piano from Duke Jordan, but 
quickly drops back into normality when 
Getz enters. Nevertheless, a good disc. 

B.N 


Stan Getz (ts), Jimmy Raney (gtr), Duke Jordan 
(pno), Bill Crow (bs), Frank Isola (dms), 


RONNIE GREY AND THE JETS 
Run, Manny, Run/Sweet Baby 
(Capitol CL 14329) 

Two typical R and B items with group 
vocals supported by a small jump group. 
Recommended for the fine trumpet 
playing of Manny Klein on the first 
side, to whom the title is dedicated. 
Though the reverse comes from. the 
same session, Manny is replaced by a 
honking tenor — maybe he slipped out 
for a beer, and who can blame him. 


LIONEL HAMPTON QUARTET 
It's a blue world/Flying home 
(Columbia LB10001) 

This seems to be one of Mr. Granz’s 
more interesting combinations, where the 
assembled music‘ans sound to be quite 
at home with one another. The fact 
that they all happen to be acknowledged 
masters of their instruments in their own 
right provides an added boost to the 
result, which is highly satisfactory small 
group music. Obviously Lionel Hampton 
takes a lion’s share of the solo work, 
slow and systematic in “Blue world”, 
and only slightly faster in his own 
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perennial “Flying home”, Oscar Peter- 
son assumes a slightly different, more 
subdued, personality in these s'des, and 
my only reproach is directed at Buddy 
Rich, whose cymbal work on the second 
side clashes unfavourably with the 
metallic sound of the vibraphone. This 
music is not as modern as I had expected, 
being a close approximat’on of the 
Hamp’s earlier versions with the Good- 


man sextet. G.L. 
Lionel Hampton (vibes), Oscar Peterson (pno), 
Ray Brown (bs}, Buddy Rich (dms). 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 
Lucky duck/Bye ’n bye 
(Brunswick 05459) 

Coleman Hawkins, like Sidney Bechet, 
can generally be relied upon to turn in 
a good performance no matter what 
sort of accompaniment is provided or 
how unsu: ‘table the material may be. 
Th’s record is no exception and the 
Bean plays in his usual immaculate 
manner, the notes rolling out in a cascade 
of rich sound, 

Both are Neal Hefti originals, recorded 
in April 1953, the first be’ng little more 
than a repeated riff, which offers Hawkins 
Little scope. The reverse, very reminiscent 
of the old pop “Yours & Mine” gives 
Hawkins more opportunity to show how 
the tenor should be played. gy 


GENE KRUPA SEXTET 

Payin’ them dues biues/Jungle drums 

(Columbia LB 10000) 

Chief honours on Shavers’ blues, goes 
to Ben Webster and Bill Harris who 
both take good solos. Shavers himself 
does a bit of screaming, but never really 
lets himself get out of hand. The rhythm 
is good. 

The band stick very close to the 
melody on the reverse. Krupa plays 
h’s usual drum solo, but again the 
honours go to Ben Webster, who p!ays 
a short but excellent tenor passage. 


Gene Krupa (dms), Ray Brown (bass), Teddy 
Wilson (pno), Charlie Shavers (tp), Ben Webster 
(ts), Bill Harris (tmb). 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 

AND HIS BAND 

Heat wave/P.T.Q. rag 

(Parlophone R4060) 
Versatility is always a good point to 
find in a band, and the Lyttelton version 
of “Heat wave” proves that they can 
play around with a Latin-American 
rhythm as happily as they can with 
their more normal med‘um. The rag 
side is one of Humphrey’s originals, 
which works out very pleasantly, and 
allows all the soloists to shine. I notice 
a far greater degree of musical arrange- 
ment or pre-p'anning being introduced 
into his performances these days, with 
correspondingly better results, though 
the band may be losing some of its early 
carefree effect by so doing. GLL. 
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KING PLEASURE 
Sometimes I’m happy / = is always 
(Esquire 10 — 452) 

King Pleasure, real name, 
believe it or not, is Clarence Beeks, is 
one of the leading lights in that group 
of singers who take some well known 
instrumentalist’s version of a tune and 
then fit words to his solo. Annie Ross 
did it with Wardell Gray's ‘Twisted’, 
and King Pleasure does it here with 
Lester Young’s ‘Sometimes I’m Happy’ 
and James Moody’s ‘Th’s Is Always’. 

As a novelty, this sort of thing is 
fine, but it tends to become a bit of a 
strain after a while. King Pleasure does 
it the hard way. He doesn’t make up 
new lyrics; he uses the originals, which 
makes life tricky when it comes to re- 
conciling them to some of James 
Moody’s phrasing. On both sides the 
melody is stated by the Dave Lambert 
Singers, while Pleasure goes raving off 
on his borrowed interpretation, This 
includes, on ‘Always’, the quotes as 
well; so that a quote from ‘Them There 
Eyes’ leads to the words ‘I fell in love 
with you’ being inserted for no apparent 
reason. The whole thing is weird enough 
to make you keep on playing it. The 
musicians on the disc are: John Lewis 
(pno), Percy Heath (bs) and Kenny 
Ciarke (dms). Surpr’se! Surprise! 


FREDDY RANDALL AND HiS BAND 


Memphis blues/My tiny band is chosen 
(Parlophone R4059) 

A stra’ghtforward version of ‘“Mem- 
phis” reminds me of the lasting power 
of W. C. Handy’s great blues, whether 
treated as an instrumental or vocal 
number. “Tiny band” was featured by 
Mr. Randall in the film “Parade of the 
Bands”, and is a typical Dixieland per- 
formance, such as we have come to 
expect from this we!l drilled band. 

GL. 


MAX ROACH 


Drum conversation/Just one of 
those things 
(Vogue V 2329) 

{t you like drum solos, and it would 
appear that many people do, then you 
will certainly like Max Reach’s unaccom- 
panied improvisation on the first side. 
As a display of technique it no doubt 
has its merits, but cons ‘dered as a con- 
tribution to jazz it means little. 

The reverse is yet another fast-mov'ng 
performance of Cole Porter’s standard 
tune and is plaved by a quintet com- 
prising—Max himself; Hank Mobley, 
tenor; Walter Davis, piano; and Franklin 
Skeets on bass. Max’s drumming is 
more in perspective here. He takes a 
short but dynamic solo, and g’ves both 
Mobley and Davis wonderful foundation 
for some quite attractive doodling. 

Pia: 
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ERIK SILK’S 
SOUTHERN JAZZ BAND 
Blues my naughty sweetie gave to me/ 
Some of these days 
(Esqu:re 10-453) 

Imitation West Coast jazz, good of its 
type and played with a nice beat and 

zestful drive. 

The first side is set to a good tempo 
which gives the performance a relaxed 
swing. It is mostly above average en- 
semble work with a _ nicely phrased 
trumpet passage in the middle and some 
imaginative fili-ins from Don Simmons 
on clarinet. The reverse is equally good 
and [| like the restraint of this group 


which they attain without losing their 


rugged jazz style. The trumpet soloist 
(Dennis Field?) is not quite so confident 
on this s‘de, but he neverthe'ess reveals 
himse:f to be a musician with a nice 
jazz sense. I could have done without 
the vocal which is not very inspired, 
but, on the whole, this is a pleasant 
performance. Recommended. Both 
sides recorded on April 7th last. P.1. 


GEOFF TAYLOR SEXTET 
The lady is a tramp/Makin’ Whoopee 
(Esquire 10-455) 

Earl Bostic imitations with rhythm 
accompaniment. Geoff gets too far away 
from the melody on both and even as 
technical displays they both become 
monotonous. The first side is the better 
with pleasant interludes from Martin 
Slavin on vibes and Eric Ford on guitar. 
Both sides recorded on March Ist, last. 

P.T. 


ZOOT SIMS QUINTET 
Jaguar/There I’ve said it again 
(Esquire 10-454) 

First side in bounce tempo is a 12- bar 
blues sequence, with very dull playing 
from everyone, The organist sounds 
like a pianist having h’s first try out on 
the ‘m‘ghty monster’, and the guitarist 
merely recites a few measured cliches. 

Zoot’s playing is very uninspired. 

The reverse, a slow ballad, has Sims 
playing the melody. He follows closely 


in Lester Young’s footsteps. B.B. 
Sims (ts), Chester Slater (organ). Lord West- 
brook (gtr), Pete Morrison (bass), Tim Kennedy 
(dims). 


EXTENDED — 45’s 


HENRY “RED” ALLEN 
AND HIS NEW YORK ORCHESTRA 
Swing out/Feeling drowsy / Biff’ly blues / 

It should be you 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8112) 

The v'ntage is 1929, and the group is 
basical'y the Luis Russell men who 
kept up with him when King Oliver’s 
band came to an end two years pre- 
viously. All these tracks show the band 
to good advantage. and collectors will 
welcome the sensible choice of ‘second’ 
masters for these sides: which have 
never been issued in England. I must 
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single out “Feeling drowsy” for the 
great blues solo of the leader, perhaps 
his finest ever. “Biff'ly” is another slow 
blues wth good solos from Higgy’s 
trombone and Will Johnson’s guitar. 
“Swing” and “Should” are fast stomps, 
the latter with excellent trombone and 
Charlie Ho!mes takes an immaculate alto 
solo, closely followed by Albert Nicholas 
and his rather thin sounding clarinet 

style. 
The recording quality is superb, and 
all things make this a “must” for 
G.L. 


collectors. 

Henry Allen, Jr. (tp), J. C. Higginbotham (tmb). 
Albert Nicholas (clt), Charlie Holmes (as), Teddy 
Hill (ts on “Swing Out” and ‘Feeling Drowsy” 
only), Luis Russell (pno), George ‘*Pops’’ Foster 
(bs), Paul Barbarin (ds). 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG WITH GORDON 
JENKINS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Blueberry Hill/Chlo-E/Jearnine, I dream 
of Lilac Time/Indian Love Call 
(Brunswick OE9045) 

Re-issues of some excellent commercial 
tit'es by Louis with Gordon Jenkins, his 
piano, his chorus and his orchestra, The 
accompaniments are at least incompar- 
abiy cleaner than those on Armstrong’s 
earlier platters-for-the-masses — and 
Lou's’ various partnerships through the 
years with Hawaiian ensembles, mixed 
choruses and so on must have proved 
to you already how he can sing and play 
as engagingly, as beatfully as ever in 
non-jazz surroundings, 

The chase chorus between trumpet 
(Louis himself, of course) and Gordon 
Jenkins’ tenor-register piano amuses me 
consistently on “Love Call”. A_ special 
word of praise, too, for Billy Butter- 
fie'd’s sympathetic trumpet obbligato to 
the first part of the first vocal on “Hill”. 

Here’s one which you and the family 
can sit down and enjoy together. 


SIDNEY BECHET WITH CLAUDE 
LUTER AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Old Man _ River/Showboat medley/ 
Egyptian fantasy /Moulin a cafe 
(Vogue EPV 1082) 

The Vogue people, (who are doing 
much good work) wisely attempt no 
cover notes on the sleeve of this record, 
but give instead a I’st of some 74 other 
EP records in which one may, presum- 
ably, search for relief. There has been 
a tendency in some quarters to overvalue 
Sydney Bechet; perhaps because he came 
to earth here. for a brief spell, in the 
guise of a maior prophet (or a premature 
Billy Graham) to the jazz community. 
The string of gradually worsening Bechet 
records perhaps d‘d something to dispel 
the aura, and this one should act as a 

quick corrective. 

Bechet is a magnificent clarinet player; 
he is in no sense a great leader. Like 
many virtuosi he suffers from lapses of 
taste, shown particularly by his addic- 
t'on to the soprano saxophone; he is at 
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his worst when playing (as he does here) 
with his inferiors, either in technique 
or in personality. 

This 's a truly deplorable record, having 
Ittle or no connection with jazz. The 
two Jerome Kern numbers are the 
worst, in which Uncle Sidney in a style 
reminiscent of Eddie Calvert, leads his 
unfortunate Frenchmen, Best track is 
“Egyptian Fantasy”, but whch compared 
with the classic'-HMV ‘version just cannot 
survive; “Moulin” adds nothing to the 
sorry story. GB. 


STAN GETZ 
Yvette /Potters Luck /Wildroot/Penny 
(Vogue EPV 1084) 

This album of re-issues, titled “The 
Brothers”, is the first of four EPs to be 
devoted to the work of tenor saxists 
Stan Getz, Herbie Steward and Zoot 
Sims, plus Serge Chaloff, baritone. The 
title is from the Jimmy Giuffre com- 
position “Four Brothers” which he 
wrote for these musicians when they 
were with the Woody Herman orchestra. 

“Penny”, written by Stan’s pianist 
Horace Slver (who also wrote “Potters 
Luck”) was recorded on March Ist, 
1951. with the Trio that Stan formed 
after the departure of the Al Haig group. 
and is not very distinguished. The re- 
maining three were recorded on August 
15th, 1951, and feature guitarist Jimmy 
Raney in addition to Horace Silver, 
Leonard Gaskin, bass and Roy Haynes 
on drums. All are fair examples of small 
group modern jazz improvisation in very 
cool style, with Raney’s guitar work the 
main interest Stan is at his best on 
“Potters Luck” wh’ch is the most in- 
teresting of the four items. 2s 


EARL HINES AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
with BILLY ECKSTINE 
Stormy Monday blues/Water boy/I got 
it bad and that ain’t good/Somehow 

(H.M.V. 7EG8114) 

In 1940 Earl Hines had a fine band, 
not the least of whose assets was vocalist 
Billy Eckstine — later to become world 
famous, H.M.V. have chosen four titles 
to illustrate his work with the band. 
“Stormy” and “Water boy” are both 
reissues, the former probably ranking 
as his best ever w'th Hines. a slow b‘ues 
sung with great feeling. There is little 
to chose between this and the equally 
expressive “Water boy”, a tune which 
deserves more attention from jazz singers 
than it has had. Of the previously un- 
issued tracks I prefer the Ellington p’ece, 
even with a close harmony group pro- 
viding the backing. Faint snatches of the 
Earl’s piano can be heard from time to 
time, and the band swings out as much 
as it can under the circumstances. 


AL HAIG TRIO 
Stairway to the stars/Opus Caprice/ 
Liza/Stars fell on Alabama 
(Esquire EP76)) 

These sdes have been favourites of 
mine for about five years, and their 
belated release in Britain is certainly 
welcome. | remember hearing “Opus 
Caprice” for ithe first time on Tony 
Kinsey’s portable gramophone in a 
bumpity coach when he and I were both 
touring wth the Johnny Dankworth 
Seven. The needle would jump a groove 


or two every time we negotiated a hair- 
raising bend — but at least | was able 
to appreciate how much more accurate 
and authoritative Tommy Potter’s bass 
playing sounded than on his earlier discs 
with Charl’e Parker. By 1950, Tommy 
had, in fact become, one of the best and 
most influential bassists in jazz. Note 
how much Lennie Bush, for instance, 
has been influenced by his wide, thick 
sound, 

The theme of “Opus Caprice” seems to 
have had a long and eventful history. 
Mary Lou Williams used :t briefly in her 
sax ensembe chorus for Andy Kirk’s 
“Walkin’ and ‘Swingin’” (waxed in 1936 
and released here by Columbia, but now 
deleted). Then the Minton’s house band 
apparently took it up, because it can be 
heard on a 1941 recording. ‘Down on 
Teddy's Hill”, made at that h’storic 
home of bop by a group featuring 
the late Chariie Christian (American 
Esoteric), Haig c!aims composer credit 
here -— but this may well have been the 
record company’s idea, and not Al's. 

Anyway, and as | sad before, the 
entire set ranks among my _ preferred 
piano, bass and drums sessions. Al 
always had a more pianistic touch and 
generally smoother technique than most 
of the bop keyboard men, and his ease 
with and understanding of the idiom 
can be quickly gauged by listen‘ng to 
“Opus’ and “Liza”. The two ballads 
have agreeable overtones of Garner, 
though Haig shows more discretion, a 
greater sense of propriety, than Erroll 
sometimes does at slow tempos. And 
the co-operation throughout between 
the pianist, bassist and drummer (Roy 
Haynes) is as close as vou’d expect from 
three guys who habitually worked 
together with Parker, Stan Getz etc. 

M.B. 


THELONIOUS MONK TRIO 
Little Rootie Tootie/Sweet and Lovely / 
Rye-Ya/Monk’s dream 
(Esquire EP75) 

You never know how Monk is going 
to affect peop’e. Modernists (of whom 
he is. to me. one of the most distin- 
gu'shed) sometimes fail to apvrec’ate the 
logic and character of h’s hard. stark, yet 
entertaining harmonic and melodic con- 
ceptions. Traditionalists (who could be 
pardoned for not avvreciat'ng anyone so 
“far out”) have frequently told me how 

mich thev I’ke him! 

I fee! that any iazz lover with an ear 
for the unconventional could learn to 
love Thelonious in time, because he has 
so many of the virtues which all great 
iazzmen nossess. He always swings. He 
has an individua'. forceful personal'ty. 
And despite a limited keyboard tech- 
n'que, he manages to be one of the most 
exoressive pianists in our kind of music. 
His harmon’c language might offend 
text-book theorists. but it has its own 
conventions and remains true to them... 
a remark that can also be applied to 
Bartok (in the nicest possible way, of 
course) H's tunes sometimes amuse 
(“Rootie”), sometimes have an almost 
Fil’netonian elegance (the main phrase 
of “Dream”) are often sinister (““Bye-Ya’’) 
but never dull. He can also find new 
richness in a standard theme by adapting 
it to his own purvoses (“Sweet”’). 
Lastly, Monk has a positive genius 
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for picking the right supporting mus:- 
cians. Art Blakey (drums) and Gary 
Mapp (bass) know just what to do here 
— and they do it superbly. M.B. 


ART HODES’ BLUE NOTE JAZZMEN 
Shine /Memphis blues/Darktown strutters 
ball/Save it pretty Mama 
(Vogue EPV 1081) 

In 1945, when this session was re- 
corded, the world was not quite so jazz- 
crazy as it is today; but is was certainly 
jazz-starved. A spate of transient bands 
and sma l-company record'ngs helped to 
satisfy the demand. But whether our 
present inflated currency should go 
towards perpetuating the music of that 

eriod needs a little consideration, 

This record has a tear-up atmosphere, 
similar to that found on the 1932 New 
Orleans Feetwarmers sessions, which 
Bechet dominated. Here he is matched 
with the wild trumpet of Bill Davison, 
who, unlike some of the Negro trumpet 
athletes, never had very much to say. 
The good rolling band piano of Hodes 
(two syllables, please) and the steady 
rhythm of veterans Fred Moore and 
Pops Foster comp!ete the group. 

Jim Asman, in his cover notes, tells 
us that this was some of the most 
thrilling jazz ever put out on the Blue 
Note label; fortunately, we can disagree 
with him, Blue Note has done much 
better than this, and so has Hodes; as a 
sample of the period, this is adequate 


without being distinguished. GB. 
Sidney Bechet (sop. clt), Wild Bill Davison (tp). 
Art Hodes (pno), Freed Moore (dms), Pops 
Foster (bass). 


GEORGE LEWIS AND HIS 
NEW ORLEANS STOMPERS 
Just a closer walk /Just a little while to 
stay here/Careless love/Don’t go 

nobody 
(Vogue EPV 1081) 

Almost the only approach to his type 
of music is devotional; the output of 
Lewis and his men, like much of Bunk, 
is by normal standards fault-ridden and 
at times impossible. But thinking back 
to the start of the Revival — the dis- 
covery of the New Orleans primitives, 
rusty-jointed, often superannuated — 
and to the way in wh’ch these sessions 
were organised and arranged, we accept 
this music for what it represents, These 
men have none of the competence and 
swing of Ory’s best band (he, of course. 
is the real star of the revival) nor the 
savagery and gusto of Wooden Joe 
Nicholas; their music is sombre, single 
m'nded, and plodding — until it flies. 
But when it does fly, it is absolutely 
magnificent, For the New Orleans purist, 
an essential record; for anyone else, a 
thing to treat with interest and respect. 

B 


GB. 
George Lewis (clit), Jim Robinson (tmb), Kid 
Howard (tp), Lawrence Marrero (bjo), Chester 
Zardis (bass). Edgar Mosley (dms). 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS 
BAND 


Fish seller/Glory of love/I love Paris/ 
See see rider 
(Parlophone GEP 8534) 
Your worthless editor may just be 
trying to catch me out, or it may be 
coinc'dence that I reviewed at least two 
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of these tracks in fairly recent months, 
when first they were issued in standard 
play form, At any rate my views remain 
unchanged when | say that “Fish” and 
“Glory” are two of the most relaxed 
and pleasing sides I have heard by the 
group, “Paris” lends itseif well to the 
Lyttelton style of treatment, but John 
Picard’s fine trombone work in “See 
see” is ample reward on. this side. 
He has control and boldness in_ his 
attack, which blends well with the 
leader’s Own approach to jazz. GLL. 


GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 
Cherry /Motel/Carson City  stage/ 
Makin’ whoopee 
(Vogue EPV 1080) 

These sides were recorded for the 
American Fantasy label in February 
1953 and are played in restrained and 

uitra cool style, 

The bar'tone-trumpet front line is an 
interesting one harmonically, but Gerry 
and Chet have just about exhausted its 
possibilities. There is however some 
excellent music to be heard and, as 
always, the two piece front line establish a 
rapport which is sadly lacking from their 
many imitators. 

I like the delightful two-part opening 
chorus of “Cherry” immensely with its 
sensitive and rather Bixian playing by 
Chet Baker, who when he plays like this, 
exhibits taste and good musicianship. 
“Motel” receives a sharp exchange of 
expressive solo work, p!us an interesting 
duet for baritone and drums, while 
“Carson C'ty Stage” features the bass 
playing of Carson Smith, who wrote the 
tune. It is another cool exercise in 
strange harmonies and not quite success- 
ful. ““Makin’ Whoopee” marks a return 
to both the mood and tempo of “Cherry” 
and is a typical example of the Quartet’s 
best work, (What’s that, you say you'd 
rather hear Eddie Cantor singing it? 
Well, maybe you're right at that!). 


PT. 
RED NORVO 
Take the red car/Band in Boston/ 
Twelfth street rag/El Rojo 
(Capitol EAP 1-616) 

These four selections from a _ recent 
LP are pleasant examples of Norvo’s 
dexterous xylophone playing. 

Except for that old and hackneyed 
standard, ‘Twelfth Street Rag”, the 
tunes are Norvo originals and played 
in a pleasant if not too inspired manner. 
Red has tried to get away from the 
normal by using a front line of flute, 
clarinet and oboe, to which he has added 
trumpet and two French horns for “Take 
The Red Car” and Twe'fth Street Rag”. 
“El Rojo” is perhaps the best being a 
pleasant enough varation on the chord 
sequence of “S’wonderful”, with some 
sens tive work from Red _ himself. 


MEL POWELL 
Anything goes / Hallelujah / There’s a 
small er — yonder in New 


(Capi 1-615) 

Once again Mel Powell comes up in 
the list with some winners, this time 
stemming from a Hollywood session in 
1947, which by my reckoning makes 
them almost eight years old. Three of the 
titles came to me in album form from the 


States in 1949, which suggests that there 
may be more of these worth issuing 
here. Powell plays with all the speed 
but not the ease of Tatum, especially in 
“Hallelujah”; he also swings out in near 
Waller-ian manner in “Anyth‘ng” and 
“Way down”, ridding himself of much 
of the Teddy Wilson style he acquired 
from his sojourn with Goodman during 
the war. Behind it all there is an extra- 
ord'nary flavour of classical embellish- 
ment and thought, as you will see in the 
first chorus of “Small hotel”. In the 
light of his more recent work on other 
labels it is interesting to hear these 
sparkling, if slightly academic pieces. He 
is unobtrusively supported by tenor, 


trumpet, aand rhythm section. G.L. 
Mel Powell (pno), Bumps Myers (ts), Jake Porter 
(tp), Red Callender (bass), Lee Young (dms). 


MAX ROACH—CLIFFORD BROWN 
IN CONCERT, (2) 
Parisian Thoroughfare /Jordu 
(Vogue EPV 1083) 

Both these were included on Vogue 


- LDE 128, issued some months back and 


reviewed in the June issue of ‘Jazz 
Journal”, “Parisian” is adapted from 
Gershwin’s well known “American In 
Paris” suite and features some imagin- 
ative so!o work from Clifford Brown on 
trumpet and Harold Landon on tenor. 
“Jordu” was composed by pianist Duke 
Jordan and has previously been recorded 
by him under the title of ‘Minor 
Escamp” (Vogue LD 5099). On this 
version Clifford takes three fine choruses 
and rece’ves excellent rhythmic support 
from Max Roach; indead, it is a neatly 
relaxed and swinging performance from 
the whole Quintet. Pr. 


STAN RUBIN AND HIS 
TIGERTOWN FIVE 
Beale street blues/South rampart street 
parade/Tin roof blues 
(H.M.V. 7EG8118) 

Ragged but enthusiastic, these amateur 
Princetown undergraduates romp _ their 
way through a Carnegie Hall concert in 
typical Dixieland style. When one first 
spoke of Carnegie Hall in the jazz 
contex, it used to be with almost bated 
breath, but today all and sundry seem 
to find time to play there, and the magic 
name is beginning to lose its sign’ficance, 
Mainstay of the band is trombonist Bill 
Svilka, who has performed with Ralph 
Flanagan. Oddity of the sleeve is that 
no drummer is listed in the personnel, 
although he is all too clearly in evidence 
most of the time. Cornet player John 
Deng'er and' clarinet leader Stan Rubin 
seem to have plenty to sav, even if the 
whole thing degenerates into a noise at 
intervals, probably due to their own and 


the audience’s exuberance. G.L. 
Stan Rubin (cit), John Dengler (cornet). Bill 
Spilka (tmb), John Eaton (pno) Jerv Janney 
(bjo), Eddie White (bass), X? (dms). 


ZOOT SIMS IN HOLLYWOOD 
Toot No. 2/What’s rew/Howdy Podner/ 
Indian summer 
(Esquire 20 — 040) 

These four tracks were cut in Holly- 
wood last year. They are relaxed, small 
jazz recordings. interesting in a quiet 
way. The solo honours are mainly taken 
by Zoot himself, but there is also some 
worthwhile trombone from Stu William- 
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son and some excellent piano from 
Kenny Drew — a man whose play/ng 
I must confess 1 have heard little of 
until now. 

“Toot No. 2” has a pretty little theme, 
swinging solos from Zoot and Stu 
Williams (though Stu becomes a little 
confused in his), and an introduction to 
Kenny Drew. His use of the left hand; 
sorting out chords against the statement 
from his right, is well worth listening 
for, “What's New” is the only slow 
number on the disc. It is a tune that 
would probably lose all its poignancy 
if taken fast. Zoot opens the solos with 
a breathy contribut’on and Stu follows 
him with a sustained trumpet solo in the 
Miles Davis tradition. It is however, 
again Drew who steals the limelight, 
both in his backing and solo. 

Of the other two tracks, “Indian 
Summer” is the more rewarding, despite 
an amusing sequence of breaks at the 
end of “Howdy Podner”, On “Summer”, 
Stu Wi'liamson returns to trumpet and 
he, Zoot and Kenny Drew all turn in 
delightful solos. B.N. 


Zoot Sims (ts), Stu Williamson (tmb & tp), Kenny 
Drew (pno), Ralph Penna (bs), Jimmy Pratt dms). 


LONG PLAY — 33; 


MICHEL ATTENOUX & HIS BAND 

Limehouse blues/Savoy blues/South/ 

The Mooche/Jungle blues/ Black stick 
(Felsted EDL 87018) 

Although sub-titled “New Orleans 
From Paris” this album demonstrates 
that Michel Attenoux’s band is very 
much more of a modern Dixieland group 
than a member of the revivalist school. 

In many ways this is a most interesting 
LP and there is so much contrast in the 
arrangements that sometimes it’s hard 
to bel’eve that all these tunes are played 
by the same band. The group follows 
the Bechet/Luter pattern with Attenoux 
soprano and Gerard Badini’s clarinet 
providing a lead over trumpet and trom- 
bone; plus a drummer who although, 
obviously would be happer with a big 
band, nevertheless, lays down a much 
better beat than most of his contempora- 
ries this s de of the channel. 

The performances vary almost as 
much as the arrangements, but, this is 
a musicianly group, the ensemble playing 
being particularly good, It is inclined 
to be a little sl'ck, whilst the soprano 
playing. extremely good as it is, is 
obviously cashing in on the present 
Bechet vogue. 

The second side is the better of the 
two, the Duke’s ‘“Mooche” and “Jungle 
Blues” Jeceiving interesting perform- 
ances. “Black Stick”, features some 
excellent clarinet playing by Badini with 
most effective rhythm accompaniment 
building up to an exc'ting climax. . 

Pe; 


CHET BAKER QUARTET 
Happy little sunbeam/Moon love/Long 
ago and far away/Bea’s flat/No_ ties/ 

Band aid/The thrill is gone/All the 

things you are 
(Vogue LDE 116) 

Here is a further selection by Chet 
Baker and Russ Freeman, supported by 
Carson Smith on bass and Larry Bunker 
on drums. 

“The Thrill 


Is Gone” and “Moon 
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the first release (available during November) will include 


JONAH JONES SEXTETTE 

Beale Street blues; The sheik of Araby; Down by the riverside; European blues; 
You’re the cream in my coffee; Wrap your troubles in dreams; J. J. Special; Stars fell on Alabama 

JONAH JONES (trumpet), VIC DICKENSON OF URBIE GREEN (trombone), EDMOND HALL (clarinet), GEORGE CLARK (tenor), 
MILT HINTON or ‘POPS’ FOSTER (bass), OSIE JOHNSON (drums), KEN KERSEY (piano) 


Great Scott 
Pee Wee; Phil’s mood; Moonbeaux; Tenderly; Ode to Monk; 
Polka dots and moonbeams; Gone with the wind; Lullaby of birdland 


THE BOBBY SCOTT TRIO 
BOBBY SCOTT (piano), WHITEY MITCHELL (bass), BILL BRADLEY JR. (drums) 


Peter the Great 
There will never be another you; I can’t believe you’re in love with me; Used blues; 
Moonlight in Vermont; The world is waiting for the sunrise; Tea for two; Delta blues 


PETE BROWN SEXTETTE 
PETE BROWN (alto), JOE WILDER (trumpet), WALLIE RICHARDSON (guitar), 
WADE LEGGE (piano), GENE RAMEY (bass), RUDY COLLINS (drums) 


Milt Hinton 

East Coast Jazz Series No. 5 

Mean to me; Pick ’n pat; Over the rainbow; Milt to the hilt; Don’t blame me; 

Katz meow; Upstairs with Milt; Ebony silhouette; Cantus firmus; These foolish things 
A. J. SCIACCA (clarinet), MILT HINTON (bass), DICK KATZ (piano), OSIE JOHNSON (drums) 


Urbie 

East Coast fazz Series No. 6 

Mutation; On Green Dolphin Street; Just one of those things; How about you?; When your lover 
has gone; Three little words; Sneaky Pete; Melody in B flat; Sassafras; Love locked out 

URBIE GREEN (trombone), DOUG METTOME (trumpet), IKE HOROWITZ (tenor, bass clarinet and flute), 
DANNY BANK (flute, clarinet and baritone), JIMMY LYON (piano), OSCAR PETTIFORD (bass), 

JIMMY CAMPBELL (drums on Sassafras, Green Dolphin and How about you), 

OSIE JOHNSON (drums on remaining numbers) 


Kai Winding and J. J. Johnson 

East Coast Jazz Series No. 7 

Out of this world; Thou swell; Lover; Lope City; Stolen bass; It’s all right with me; 
Mad about the boy; Yes, Sir, that’s my baby; That’s how I feel about you; Gong rock 
KAI WINDING, J. J. JOHNSON (trombones), DICK KATZ (piano), AL HAREWOOD (drums), 
WENDELL MARSHALL (bass on Thou swell, Lope City and It’s all right), 

MILT HINTON (bass on remaining numbers) 


No catalogue numbers at present available 
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Love” (the latter an adaption of the s!ow 
movement from Tchaikowsky’s 5th Sym- 
phony) are played straight and mostly 
out of tempo, and though both demon- 
strate Chet’s taste and technique, his 
thin, almost reedy tone, lacks the warmth 
that these interpretat‘ons require. In 
contrast, Jerome Kern’s “Long Ago” and 
“All The Things You Are” are played 
fast, giving plenty of scope for an inter- 
piay of ideas from Chet and Russ. 

The remaining four titles are all 
Freeman compositions although 
interesting are, I feel, des gned more for 
the modern jazz harmony student than 
for the average listener, Russ particularly 
shines on a!'l these, playing in a light, 
effortless manner and showing much 
orig-nality in his solo work. I. liked 
part: ‘culariy his short but very effective 
passage in “Sunbeam”. 

Though this is an album that may not 
please all modernists, it is an /nteresting 
example of the subtleties of modern jazz 
harmonies in chamber music style. 


PT. 


COUNT BASIE 
Straight -life/Basie goes Wess/Softly, 
with feeling/Peace pipe/Blues go away / 
Cherry point/Bubbles/Right on/The 
blues done come back/Plymouth rock 
(Columbia 33CX 10007) 

The subt'tle ‘Dance Session’ is pretty 
apt in this case, for these sides go to 
show that Basie still has the best dance 
band in the wor'd. 

As far as soloists go, this band is weak. 
Joe Newman on trumpet and of course 
Basie himse'f are top class, but I don’t 
think the two tenors, Foster and Wess 
quite measure up to the old Bas‘e stan- 
dards. The rhythm is sp‘endid; solidly 
swinging in that real Bas‘e pattern, and 
every track has its points of interest. 

The blues are wonderful, with Freddy 
Green’s “Right On” the best. 
closely followed by “Go Away”. The 
band can still play pretty as is proved by 
Hefti’s “Softly” and Johnny Mandel’s 
“Stra'ght Life the latter being 
Strongly reminiscent of “Little Girl’. Of 
the swingers “Cherry Point” ‘s full of 
exceptional band playing, and “Bubbles” 
kicks to a wonderful climax. 

The accent here is, as always with 
Basie, on strongly rhythmical music. 
played by a band which has been finely 
rehearsed, and who play good rollicking 
jazz under the leadership of the greatest 
band-pianist in the business, S.T. 
Basie (nno), Freddie Green (gtr). Eddie Jones 
(bass), Gus Johnson (dms). Joe Newman. Renauld 
Jones, Joe Wilder. Wendell Culley (tps). Henry 
Coker, Bén Powell. Bill Hughes (tmbs), Marshall 
Royal (as). Frank Wess. Frank Foster, Ernie 
Wilkins (ts), Charlie Fowlkes (bass sax). Thad 


Jones and Eddie Davis may be in place of 
Wilder and Foster on some titles. 


BING CROSBY 


Without a word of warning /Takes two to 
make a bargain/I wish I were Aladdin/ 
From the top of your head/Moonburn/ 
Two for tonight/My heart ard I/Sailor 
beware 

(Brunswick LA8723) 

An item of some interest to jazz 
collectors is included in this del’ghtful 
Bing Crosby selection. which is taken 
entirely from two musical films of the 
1930s. “Two for tonight” and “Any- 


thing goes”. The item in question is 
“Moonburn”, with accompaniment by 
Joe Sullivan and Georgie Stoll’s Trio. 
Joe’s chorus on this track has long been 
a great favourite of mine, and contrasts 
well with the other tracks which have 
assorted accompaniment by the Dorsey 
Brothers and Georgie Sto.l’s large group. 
Bong just goes right on singing the way 
he always has, and needs no words from 
me to describe the nostalgia he so 
effectively creates. G.L. 


BUDDY DE FRANCO AND OSCAR 
PETERSON play George Gershwin 
They can’t take that away from me/The 
man I love/I got rhythm/Someone to 
watch over me/It ain’t necessarily so— 
Porgy/I was doing alright /S’Wonderful / 
Bess /Strike up the band 
. (Columbia 33CX 10003) 

De Franco and Peterson blend their 
talents beautifully on this record, which 
is for the most part subdued ‘Mus'c at 
Midnight’ material. They are supported 
by a large orchestra of strings, brass 
and woodwind, directed by Russ Garcia 
who aysranged the music in conjunction 
with Skip Martin, 

The band make a fine fat sound in 
the ensembles, be:ng perhaps a bit too 
blatant on the faster tempoes. The 
jump sides “Rhythm” and “Strike Up”, 
move at an exciting pace, displaying the 
able technical control of both solo 
artists. The s'ower tunes have sections 
where the tempo is doubled for a brief 
take-off by Oscar or Buddy — it makes 
a good contrast and Gershwin’s music 
particularly suits this treatment. 

It all sounds very polite and highly 
organized, but if you are a Gershwin 
lover, then this is your meat. Best sides 
for me are “Man I Love” and “Porgy”. 

BUD FREEMAN 
Three little words/I guess V’ll have to 
change my plan/Margo’s seal/Blue moon 
/Swee: Georgia Brown/Indian summer / 
Blues for tenor/I could write a book 
(Capitol LC 6706) 

All these selections were made in New 
York some years back, and present Bud 
playing in quite a very different fashion 
from the biting Chicago style of “The 
Eel” and other famous Freeman tunes of 
the early thirties. 

Bud is supported by a good rhythm 
sect‘on, but both guitarist and piano 
play in a manner rather opposed to that 
of the leader. All the same, this album 
does give one an opportunity to hear 
some very well played guitar, the solo 
work in “Indian Summer” being par- 
ticularly interesting. As for Bud himself 
he never really r’ses above the mediocre. 
his best items being * ‘Margo’s Seal” and 
“Blues For Tenor’, both of which he 


composed himself P.T. 
Freeman (ts), Dick Cary (pno), George Barnes 
(gtr), Jack Lesberg (bass), Don Lamond (dms). 
Recorded New York, Dec. 1953. 


ERROL GARNER 


I get a kick out of you/I’m in the mood 
for love/Boogie woogie boogie/All the 
things you are / Perdido / Everything 
happens to me/Soft and warm/Blues I 
can’t forget 
(Felsted EDL87015) 
This selection of typical Garner pieces 
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is in fairly conservative vein, and con- 
tains a number of rather commercial 
tracks which may not immediately appeal 
to all his fans, | am personally intrigued 
by the beguine treatment of “Kick” and 
the concerty vers‘on of “All the things 
you are”, but I am willing to concede 
that they will not please everyone, espe- 
cially those who have heard some of 
his fiery, imaginative creations on recent 
American recordings. The outstanding 
track is “Boog’e”, which turns out to be 
a variation on his well-known “Plaly 
piano play” theme. Here he cuts loose 
in a carefree way, and his boogie (a style 
he rarely plays in anything like pure 
form) swings neatly, “Perdido” also 
deserves mention, though marred by 
some undistinguished drumming. The 
recording is below standard throughout, 
and seems to have an inherent defect in 
the trebte reproduction which almost 
certa'nly originates in the recording or 
dubbing studio. G.L. 


STAN GETZ at The Shrine 
No. 1. Tasty pudding/I’ll remember 
April/Flamingo/Lover man/Pernod-No. 
2.—Polka dots and moonbeams/Open 
country /It don’t mean a thing/We’ll be 
together again/Feather merchant 
(Columbia 33CX 10000 & 10001) 

Here is a group that play together 
wth tremendous sympathy. They sound 
as if they all feel the same way about 
jazz, and have the facility needed to 
expound their feelings to the full. This 
rapport makes for gl!orious listening. 
I like all the tunes, especially the stan- 
dards, and each performance portrays 
a high quality of musicianship. 

Duke Ellington introduces the group, 
and then Getz takes over himself. He is 
‘n great form, and Brookmeyer blends 
with him perfectly. As this was recorded 
at a concert, each musician has plenty 
of time to get off on his choruses (bless 
the LP), and they make the most of 
their opportunities, In “Feather Mer- 
chant” they get that lovely ‘Basie feel’ 
— restrained at first and then bu'‘lding’ 
to a great climax. This may sound like 
a formula, but the right feeling has to 
be there with every man in the group. 


or the jazz doesn’t happen, B.B, 
Stan Getz with Bob Brookmeyer (valve-tmb), John 
Williams (pno), Bill Anthony (bass). 


THE LIONEL HAMPTON QUARTET 
Air mail special/Soft winds /S’Wonder- 
ful/ Always 
(Columbia 33CX 10006) 

What I like to term the “Granz 
rhythm section” has a splendid beano 
with Lionel Hampton, who plays his 
infernal machine with all the stops out, 
and makes it sound like real jazz, which 
of course it is, One of the most dis- 
concerting features of th’s record is the 
noises off provided by one Peterson 
during his solos, when he apparently 
mouths his phrases to himse'f (but still 
audible to the over- -sensitive microphone} 
in a cur‘ous croak about a quarter of a 
beat before the notes come out of the 
piano. At first I thought I had at last 
caught out the exacting E.M.I. recording 
staff on the score of quality, but I am 
glad to say that I was wrong. 

Co-incidentally, no doubt, all these 
tunes have been featured by the Good- 
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man small groups with Hampton, and 
the first two are strictly originals from 
Goodman and Charles Christian. The 
fireworks in “Air mail” are as exciting 
as the delicacy conjured up by the Hamp 
and Oscar in “Soft winds” — a theme 
which has long been a favourite of mine, 
and lends itself perfectty to the 
sort of closely knit improvisation in 
which these two veterans like to indulge. 
The Gershw:n and Berlin pops are 
equally satsfying, and the former 
part’cularly seems an ideal vehicle for 
the Hampton stvle of rhythmics. One 
word of criticism should be levelled at 
the s‘eeve notes. which are very brief 
and speak of nothing but the “triumphal 
return” of Hampton to the jazz scene; 
speaking purely as a rather ignorant 
critic, ] was never aware that he had 
ever left ‘t. In addition neither the 
personnel nor the titles are listed, but 
oniy mentioned in the script, which can 
be tiresome to those in a hurry to find 
an eltusive track by a particular artist. 
Whether th’s fault be Mr. Granz’s or 
Columbia’s, I hope it will be remedied 
in future releases. 

Don’t miss this one, even if you think 
vou hate the Hamp! G.L. 
Lionel Hamp‘on (vibes), Ovcar Peterson (pno), 
Ray Brown (bs), Buddy Rich (ds). 


BOB HELM’S RIVERSIDE 
ROUSTABOUTS 
Riverside shake/Dawn club joys/Back 
side o° town/Doin’ the Plymouth Rock / 
How'm I gonna do it/I don’t want any 
more /Seagull strut/Daybreak blues 
(London H-APE, 1039) 

Here is an interesting collect’on of 
recordings, by a comparativeiy unknown 
bunch of young musicians, led by 
clarinettist Bob Helm. 

The music they play is skiffle, the 
influence being Chicago’s Southside of 
the twenties, and the interesting aspect 
of this LP is that all e'ght numbers were 
composed by Helm himseif. They are 
all good and have about them a fresh- 
ness and jazz quality that is unusual 
for reviva'ist jazz composers, 

The session took place in the wee 
small hours after Bob and Everett had 
finished playing with the Turk Murphy 
band and, though much of the music 
is rough and undisciplined, it is also 
some of the most excit'ng examples of 
jazz to be in heard in quite a while. 
The performances are played with a 
wonderful fee'ing for the music they 
are creating. and aiso with commendable 
restraint. Though Helm’s clarinet tone 
leaves much to be des’red, he is a 
music:an of orig nality and_ sensitivity, 
and he is supvorted most ably by both 
cornet and rhvthm section. Another 
happy choice is Hank Ross on piano 
who ‘s a tower of strength to the group 
and solos in a_ gently swinging blues 
stvle The best side is perhaps “Daybreak 
Blues”. but all are performances that 
vou wil want to play more than once. 
To some this music may be a little 
untutored but neverthe'ess, it is played 
with a real love of jazz and re-creates 


the mood of a verv happy era. A ie 
Everett Farey (cornet) except on ‘“‘Back side 0’ 
Town.’ “IT don’t want any more.”’ ‘Seagull Strut.” 
Bob Helm (clt). Hank Ross (pno), Bill Stanley 
(bass) (tuba) Gn “Dawn Club ioys,”” Bob Thomp- 
son (washboa' J). Recorded New York, October, 
8. 1954, 


DIZZY GILLESPIE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA — Afro. 
Manteca /Contraste/Jungla/Rhumba 
Finale/Night in Tunisia/Con Alma/ 
Caravan 
(Columbia 33CX 10002) 

The impiication of the ttle “Afro” 
is all too evident in the music, which 
seems to fall short of jazz in its proper 
sense, Some exciting rhythm’c passages 
are marred by the heavy brassy scoring, 
and the soloists, other than Dizzy him- 
self and a handful of drummers, are 
non-existent. Most of the tracks are 
elaborate rehashes of themes he has 
already committed to wax, and | wish 
that new ones had been chosen in their 
stead. Dizzy is a great trumpeter, and 
plays like one, but he has had his innings 
with this sort of music, and [ long to 
hear him revert to a straightforward jazz 
beat and jazz sound, with all its potential 
‘mplications. Until he does so, it is 
hard to estimate just how much of. this 


. great musician we are missing. GL, 


JAM SESSION 
Funky blues/What is this thing 
called love? 
(Columb‘a 33CX 10008) 

The enigma of the month is clearly 
this unusual saxophone jam _ session, 
recorded under the aegis of Norman 
Granz, using two full length themes of 
contrasting character, My immediate 
reaction is that such a combinat’on is 
musically unsound (3 altos, 2 tenors, 
1 trumpet 4 rhythm), and that a more 
varied tonal effect in the front line is 
vital to the success of such stunts as 
jam sessions, [I quickly dispelled such 
Sassenachal thoughts with a reminder 
that the solo reed voices were those 
of Messrs. Hodges, Carter, Parker, 
Webster, and Philips, and that nearly 
the whole of both sides, are devoted to 
their individual expressions of jazz. The 
honours of the blues side go to Johnny 
Hodges, with a tac't mention to Peterson 
and an unmentioned trumpet player, 
whom I believe to be Charlie Shavers. 
The swiftish “What” starts with some 
aggressive piano, followed by a splendid 
snorting tenor chorus but the pride of 
place goes to Charlie Parker, who suc- 
cessfully lashes the whole proceedings 
into a frenzy, as is fit and proper on 
such occasions, It is all a great success, 
and will give you many hours of enjoy- 
ment. Sad, | think, that the printed 
personnel on the label does not agree 
wth who actually plays on the record 
(both sides)’ An even greater pity is 
that the sleeve notes do not include, for 
the benefit of those who are hard of 
hearing or just p‘ain ‘gnorant but keen 
to learn, a list of the solos in their 
co.rect order, which would be invaluable. 


Benny Carter, Johnny Hodges, Charlie Parker 
(as), Flip Phillips, Ben Webster (ts), Charlie 
Shavers (tp), Oscar Peterson (pno), Barney Kessel 
(gtr), Ray Brown (bass), J. C. Heard (ds). 


GEORGE LEWIS 
Big butter-and-egg man/Bourbon St. 
parade /Over the waves/Who’s sorry now 
/St. Philip St. breakdown/Salty dog 
blues/Corrina, Corrina/The old rugged 


cross 
(London H-APB 1041) 
The first side was recorded in New 
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Alvis. 
Alcorn, tpt; Bill Matthews, tmb; Lester 
Santiago, pno; Lawrence Marrero, bjo; 
Alcide Pavegeau, bass; and Paul Barbarin 


Orleans 20/8/54, with Lewis 


drums. The second on 25/9/53 by a 
Quartet comprising, Lew’s, Marrero, 
Pavegeau and Alton Purnell, piano, 
The band s:des cou'd have been a 
whole lot better, There is some fine 
clarinet from Lewis, but the band never 
quite get together and in places sound 
very, very rugged. and out of tune. Best 
of the bunch is “Over The Waves” which 
goes with a good o!d marchy str‘de. 
The Quartet is much better. Although 
drummeriess, the little group are able to 
engender much more swing than on the 
reverse, and the playing of Pavegeau 
and Marrero is a revelation. Lewis is 
at his best, especially on the ultra-slow 
“Corrine”, but the long vocal is too 
extended for comfort. S.T. 


THE MUNDELL LOWE QUINTET 
Spring will be a little late this year 
Partomime/ Prelude to a kiss/ There goes 
Rusty /How long has this been going on 
‘Darn that dream/Spring is here /Street 
of dreams/Takin’ the blues for a walk 
(HM.V. DLP 1084) 

At first hearing I felt inclined to 
dismiss this curious group as another 
musical stunt, hovering imprecariously 
on the brink of that bottomless jazz pit. 
However, I suspect that not all review 
copies are sent out to waste our precious 
time, and | therefore set out to extract 
whatever jazz content it might contain. 
The basic line up consists of two guitars, 
bass and drums, with ether vibes or 
celeste added on each track. I cannot 
quite justify the existence of the two 
guitars, except to strengthen the harmony 
in one or two passages, as neither instru- 
ment genuine.y takes a rhythm section 
part. The resuit is close harmony which 

ma‘nly sounds a little lke the George 
Shearing sextet without its piano. Ed 
Shaughnessey drums excellently in the 
fast “Rusty”, and the ultra slow and 
dreamy mood of the earlier tracks is at 
last broken to good purpose. Most of 
the modernist tricks are employed 
harmonically in the slow pieces, which 
I find uninteresting except as studies in 
guitar chording, and | feel that greater 
use shou'd been made of the tremendous 
rhythmic potentialit'es of the group. 
The best track by a long way is “Takin’ 
the blues’, in which Mundell Lowe 
seems sudden!y to find his imagination, 
and the group makes haste to follow him 
‘nto a series of less stereotyped solos. 
Here lies food for thought, just a l'ttle 
too daintily served to suit everyone's 
palate. G. 


THELONIOUS MONK QUINTET 
Locomotive /Hackensack/We see/Smoke 

; gets in your eves 

(Esquire 20-039) 

More Monk — and the same general 
remarks apply here as to my review of 
the Thelonious EP elsewhere in this 
issue. “Locomotive”, a slow, rocking 
train theme has much the same appeal 
to me as Duke's “Happy-Go-Lucky 
Local (Parlophone or Capitol). Watch 
out for the unusual twenty-bar chorus 
leneth (two eights and a four) and vou'll 
find it easy enough to follow. Watch 


. 
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out, too, for the startling trumpet con- 
tribution by newcomer Ray Copeland, 
definitely a potential star, 

Tenorist Frank Foster does well on 
the first three titles, cementing his posi- 
tion as one of the most accomplished 
“tough school” tenorists. The rhythm 
section (Percy Heath, bass; Art B!akey, 
drums) is swing ngly <aultless, Percy 
impressing me even more than Gary 
Mapp on the EP. “We See” (a curiously 
melodious piece) and “Hackensack” (a 
variation on the well-known Coleman 
Hawkins variation on “Lady Be Good”) 
offer further evidence of Monk’s writing 
talents, the former having particularly 
haunting qualities, And “Smoke”, with 
its emphatically shaded horn patterns 
against the strong solo piano line of 
Thelonious, recalls the gripping mood 
set by Monk’s original waxing of his 
own “Round about Midnight” (Vogue). 


CHARLIE PARKER BIG BAND 
Temptation/Autumn in New York/ 
Lover/Stella by starlight /Dancing in the 
dark—night and day/I can’t get started / 
What is this thing called love/ Almost 

like being in love/Laura 
(Columbia 33CX 10004) 

Although this is a very tasty selection 
of tunes, I can’t agree that this record 
is a success jazz-musically. Parker has 
such an agressive, pos‘tive delivery that 
he would be convincing in any circum- 
stance, but he doesn’t sound happy with 
this large studio band. Joe Lipman who 
did the arrangements. did a good job 
with “Laura”, but although there are 
brief snatches of so!os — includ‘ng Bill 
Harris on trombone — the jazz sounds 
as if the musician had spent all their 
time in the studios, 

Parker’s pitch is sharp in a lot of 
places. a thing wh’ch we have to accept 
in order to listen to his great inventive 
creations. B.B. 


THE BERNARD PEIFFER TRIO 
Jingle (bingle) bells/Tired blues/ Almost 
like being in love/The steeplechase / 
Liza / Yesterdays / On the Champs 

Elysees/Slow burn 
(Felsted EDL87016) 

Mr. Peiffer’s technique is improving 
all the t'me, and this record shows a 
marked improvement on his first sides 
issued a year or more ago on Felsted. 
The affinity to Garner remains as strong 
as ever, though neither his own left hand 
or his accompanying musicians have the 
solidity that is the good fortune of 
his American counterpart. He seems 
also to have contrived a rather bad trick 
of thumping almost any notes he finds 
to hand in some of the faster chorded 
passages (e.g. “Tired blues”, and “Liza”’) 
which I hope will not be developed. His 
single note technique is almost the equal 
of Tatum’s in an exciting version of 
“Almost”, which has a very modern 
approach. The bass playing of Pierre 
Michelot, particularly in Charlie Parker’s 
“Steeplechase”, deserves mention, where- 
as drummer Viale sounds out of place in 
the trio. Pick of the bunch is “Champs 
Elysees”, a typical modernish piano solo. 
I predict that Peiffer will go a long way 
in jazz, if he watches and controls his 


little tricks, and goes on improving at 
the rate he has done recently. G.L. 


RIVERBOAT JAZZ by King Oliver, 
Dewey Jackson, Jellyroll Morton, Jimmy 
Wade and Albert Wynn 
Snag it/Capitol blues/Mr, Jelly Lord/ 
Midnight Mama/Gates blues/Parkway 
stomp/Down by the levee/She’s crying 


for me 
(Vogue Coral LRA 10023) 

This is the fourth issue of most of 
these tracks, but it is a pleasure to hear 
them without grating surface noises. 

“Snag It” is the original recording of 
the tune, and differs from the later 
version (to be found on Vogue LRA 
10020) in style, and in having a vocal 
chorus by Richard M. Jones. A good 
sample of Oliver’s band of that period, 
having Affinities with early Luis Russell 
recordings, such as “29th and Dearborn”. 

“Capitol B-ues”, wrongly labelled as 
by Oliver, is really by Dewey Jackson 
and his Peacock Orchestra, and is aptly 
described on the original as ‘instrumental 
blues with talking”. It is a good piece, 
very relaxed, with an odd flavour of the 
past. The talking which introduces 
var‘ous solos is not unpleasant, and the 
muted trumpet and trombone are in- 
triguing. This St. Louis recording may 
well be typical of some of the riverboat 
music of the period. 

The Morton numbers (1928) bear the 
master’s characteristic stamp in arrange- 
ment and tone and are not unduly 
marred by the mediocre s‘nging of 
Frances Hereford, which is plaintive and 
dated. 

The second side is devoted to three 
different bands, under the leadership of 
Albert Wynn or Jimmy Wade, all of 
which feature the trumpet and singing 
of Punch Miller. Miller was one of the 
early New Orleans trumpeters of some 
renown, who found employment in 
Chicago, It is probable that his ability 
has been overrated; and on these tracks, 
his trumpet is competent, his singing 
dull. “Gates Blues” offers little, including 
a blues vocal in two verses notable for 
its lack of interest. “Parkway Stomp”, 
reminiscent of some of the Clarence 
Williams Washboard Bands is jerky and 
easily forgotten. “Levee” offers a lame 
vocal with no adequate backing and some 
instrumental style scat; “Crying”, a fine 
tune given the lumpy style of the period, 
allows Miller to take off. Other soloists 
are not up to his standard, which is 
saying little. 

All together, one good side, one only 
fa‘r, but with a certain historical interest. 
A stretch of the imagination to label it 
all “Riverboat Jazz”, but a sample of 
standard Negro jazz of the twenties. 


PETE RUGULO & HIS ORCHESTRA 
Adventures in Rhythm 
Here’s Pete/My funny valentine /Mixin’ 
the blues / Poinciana /Rugulo meets 
Shearing /Sambamba/King Porter stomp 
/You are too beautiful/Jingle bells 
mambo /There will never be another you 
/ Conversation/Good evening friends 


boogie 
(Philips BBIT 7035) : 
These adventures strike me as being 
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someth'ng of an overstatement, and are 
certainly not over successful. I would 
have preferred the title to read “Experi- 
ments in Orchestration” for the rhythm 
aspect of the pieces chosen is notable 
for its absence. “Mixin” is an apt title 
for a score with oboe and two solo flute 
parts, and Pete Condoli’s trumpet thrown 
in for good measure. Few of the old 
Kenton sounds come out of all this, 
much to my surprise. George Shearing’s 
well-known sextet style comes in for a 
quiet leg-pull, and there are bolero, 
samba and mambo tracks of intricate 
conception to dilute the mixture to taste. 
The best track is “King Porter”, with the 
fam'liar trumpet introduction taken by 
trumpet/trombone unison, followed by 
baritone sax solos by Guiffre and Gor- 
don. The splendid cacophony of trum- 
peters Rogers, Condoli, and Ferguson 
must be heard to be believed. “Conver- 
sation” is what it says — except that I 
would have branded all thirty-odd 
musicians as chatterboxes and told the 
microphone(s?) not to eavesdrop, 

For those who like “clever” orchestra- 
t'ons, there’s never a dull moment, and 
the sleeve notes very necessarily are 
written by Rugolo himse'f, naming the 
soloists and describing the new sounds 
he is trying to achieve. An interesting 
record, not to be missed by anyone who 
I'kes new sounds and aspires to orches- 
tration, but always take it with a pinch 
of salt, or be prepared for an unsavoury 
reception from your friends. G.L. 


TRADITIONAL JAZZ SCENE 1955 


The Merseysippi Jazz Band/The Chris 
Barber Jazz Band/The Zenith Six/ 
Alex Welsh’s Dixielanders 
(Decca LK 4100) 

This twelve inch LP gives a cross 
section of the music played at the last 
concert of Traditional Jazz organised by 
the N.J.F. Some of the selections have 
previously been issued in EP and 78 
form, and it seems a pity that they could 

not have been timed to coincide. 

The concert opens with The Mersey- 
sippi Jazz band playing a lively, version 
of “Creole Belles”, followed by “Young 
Woman’s Blues”. The band sound less 
relaxed than on some of their recordings 
— probably due to nerves. Beryl Bryden 
sings on the second selection, and she 
puts over this well known Bessie Smith 
number with feeling. I particularly liked 
her use of light and shade — an unusyal 
thing to hear from local blues singers. 

Next the Chris Barber band, who 
acquit themselves weil wth “I Never 
Knew What A Girl Could Do” and “The 
World Is Waiting For The Sunrise”. 
They also accompany Ottillie Patterson 
who sings “St. Louis Blues”. 

The second side features The Zenith 
Six playing ‘“Riversde Blues” and 
“Steamboat Stomp” in real old tradi- 
tional style. Musically this group is 
weak, but they play with a feeling for 
the music they re-create, even if they 
add little of the’r own ideas in the 
process. 

The album is rounded off by Alex 
Welsh’s Dixielanders who feature a 
particularly good rhythm section. Their 
version of “Maple Leaf Rag”. if not very 
orignal, goes with a nice beat. Their 
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remain’ng two numbers are accompani- 
ments to George Me'ly who sings “Black 
Mountain Blues” in his usual robust 
manner. His pale carbon-copy of the 
old Paul Whiteman Rhythm Boys version 
of ‘Mississippi Mud”, in which he is 
a'ded by Roy Crimmins, fails to impress. 


FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM 


There'll be some changes made/Spring 

cleaning /I can’t break the habit of you/ 

Sugar blues/I’d rather call you daddy— 

Nero/Loafin’ time/Did anyone ever tell 

you/A sweet beginning like this /Floatin’ 
down to cotton town 


(H.M.V. DLP 1082) 


Don’t spend all your money on those 
Clef issues, for here is one you must 
have. Ten vintage Waller sides, none of 
which have previously been issued in 
this country. 

Listening to them one wonders at Fat’s 
magic and marvels how he was able to 
turn out so much good jazz with such 
poor material at h’s disposal. The little 
band are fine, but listen to the piano 
solo on “I’d Rather Call You”, and you 
will understand from where Herman 
Autray, Gene Sedric and the others got 
their inspiration. 

There is realiy not a bad track here, 
and certainly not one that won’t raise 
a smile and get your foot tapping ‘nto 
the bargain. “Cotton Town” is one of 
the best out-and-out swingers the band 
ever made; “Sugar Blues” one of the 
most comical; “Nero” contains one of 
Fat’s best solos; and “‘Loafin’ Time” one 
of the most relaxed. S.T. 


BEN WEBSTER’S GROUPS 


I got it bad/Spang/Dark corners’ / Blues 
Mr. Brim/Frog and mule/Doctor Keets 
/P and T blues/The jeep is jumpin’ 
(Vogue-Coral LRA 10021) 


The first I heard of tenorist Ben Web- 
ster was when John Hammond wrote in 
Rhythm (late 1935?) that he, John, was 
growing more and more dissatisfied with 
Ben’s ‘tweak attack and  rambl’ng 
phrases”. I disagreed with Hammond 
then when I heard the record in ques- 
tion — a Teddy Wilson release on 
Brunswick, And later, during his 
Ellington days, Webster became one of 
my favourite sax men. His warm, 
breathy sound and exquisitely turned 
phrases added enormously to the attrac- 
tion of such Ducal discs at “Sepia Pano- 
rama” and “Chlo-E” (HMV). 

In recent years, however, Ben has 
developed a frightening tendency towards 
the exhibitionistic. screams and 
bellows on various Norman Granz 
sessions as though he were wearing a 
straight-Jacquet. This Vogue-Coral LP, 
made in the mid ‘forties, already finds 
Ben resorting to strident, unpardonable 
ugliness on occasion (e.g. the end of 
“Frog and Mule”) but elsewhere he 
plays beautifully. If you can afford to 
buy a mixed bag, therefore, our present 
one has a reasonable quota of worth- 
while things in it. 

The accompanying units include 
Leonard Graham, alias Idress Suliman, 
unimpressive on trumpet; Tony Scott, 
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not up to his current standard on clarinet; 
Al Haig or Argonne Thornton, the 
former preferable to the latter on piano; 
Bill de Arango, an interesting guitarist; 
John Simmons, a good bassist apart 
from h’s intonation troubles (John habit- 
ually pitches sharp) and the late, great 
Sid Cat'ett, drums: M.B. 


RANDY WESTON DUO 


What is this thing called love/I love 

you/Night and day/I get a kick out of 

you/In the still of the night/Get out of 

town/Just one of those thirgs/I’ve got 
you under my skin 


(London-American H-APB1040) 


Weil, bless my soul! The very month 
when I have two Thelonious Monk re- 
cords to review (and remember, a short 
whi'e ago there was almost no Monk 
available in the British market) here 
comes a guy who plays piano like 
a concertised, siicked-up version of 
Thelonious! 

I know almost nothing about Randy, 
except that he’s go’ng on for seven feet 
tall, is the cousin of Wynton Kelly 
(another good piano man) and was voted 
top “New Star” pianist in this year’s 
Down Beat critics’ poll — but I do know 
that I like his work on present evidence. 

These eight Co'e Porter songs make 
an attract’'ve programme for him to play, 
and... well, I guess the best thing you 
can do is listen to Weston for yourself. 
I think you'll enjoy him and his apt, 
agile bassist, Sam Gill. M.B. 


GENE KRUPA TRIO 


Perdido / Stardust /Please don’t talk about 
me—St, Louis blues/Fine idea/ 
Drumboogie 
(Columbia 33C 9000) 

Lovers of Krupa’s noisy drumming 
will probably buy th’s record, but I can 
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imagine no one else wanting it. All the 
tunes commence with long inane intro- 
ductions to what amounts to nothing in 
the end, and although Napoleon plays 
pieasantly on “Please Don’t Talk” and 
“St. Louis”, the mus‘cal content of the 
record is practically nil. 

Until I heard this version of “Star- 
dust’ | thought some of the r & b boys 
had plumbed the depths of vulgarity, 
—_ here Ventura goes lower than them 
all. 
Gene Krupa (dms), Charlie Ventura (saxes), Ted 
Napoleon (pno). 


LESTER YOUNG AND THE 
OSCAR PETERSON TRIO 


Ad lib blues/I can’t get started/Just 
you, just me/ Almost like being in love 


(Columbia 33C 9001) 


This seems to be one of the best of 
the new Clef series to be issued this 
month, The hard blowing ex-Bas‘e tenor 
man is never at a loss for a note, and 
makes some of the most exciting music 
I have heard for quite some time. The 
excellence of the Granz rhythm section 
should not, of course, be overlooked, as 
Messrs. Kessel, Peterson, Brown, and 
Heard provide both beat and counter- 
pont, not to mention some well chosen 
solo moments, The faster “Blues” and 
“Just you” are splendid examples of 
Lester’s cool style, though I would prefer 
to call it hot. The slow tunes show a 
touch of the Hawk about his play’ng. 
though | doubt whether he makes as full 
use of his range as that other master of 
the tenor sax. This will centainly please 
the modernists, and I expect it will bring 
satisfaction to many of those borderline 
enthusiasts, whose affection les in a 
slightly more traditional vein, and 
equally to those with a ear for small 


group music of the best sort. G.L. 
Lester Young (ts), Oscar Peterson (pno). Barney 
Kessel (gtr), Ray Brown (bs), J. C. Heard (dms). 
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Pick Of The Month 


Bob Burns. Stan Getz at the Shrine. Columbia 33CX 10000 


Graham Boatfield. George Lewis & His New Orleans 
Stompers. Vogue EPV 1081. 


Mike Butcher. Thelonius Monk Trio. Esquie EP 75. 
Gerald Lascelles. Henry “Red” Allen. HMV 7EG 8112. 
Brian Nicholls. Stan Getz Quintet. 
Bob Helm’s Riverside Roustabouts. 


Sinclair Traill. Fats Waller & His Rhythm. HMV DLP 1082. 


Columbia LB 10002. 


London 
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Hot stuff ! 


---FROM PHILIPS 33//3 


BBL 7049 THE BESSIE SMITH STORY Vol. 4 


BBR 8071 A VISIT TO JAZZLAND 


Johnson 
Armstrong 
Beiderbecke 
Holiday 
Goodman 
Lunteford 
Garner 
Rugolo 


BBL 7051 THE MUSIC OF 


Jelly Roll Morton, Turk Murphy 
and Wally Rose 


BBL 7059 PETE KELLY’S BLUES 


Philips are world-renowned makers of radiograms, record players and record playing equipment incorporating the world-famous Philips ‘Featherweight’ operegs 
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The Jazz Keecord Library 


MCKINNEY’S COTTON PICKERS 


Gee, Ain't I Good To You (57065) 
I'd Love It (57066) 
Joe Smith, Sidney De Paris, Leonard 
Davis (tpt); Claude Jones (tmb); Benny 
Carer, Don Redman (alt); Coleman 
Hawkins, Ted McCord (ten); Fats Waller 
(p); Dave Wilborn (bjo); Billy Taylor 
(tu); Kaiser Marshall (d), 5/6 Nov. 
1929, New York: 
HMV B4967 = 

McKinney’s Cotton Pickers originated 
in Springfield, Ohio, but by the time 
they became one of the leading coloured 
orchestras in the late twenties they were 
based on Detroit and under the manage- 
ment of the white orchestra leader Jean 
Goldkette. Through Goldkette’s influ- 
ence they were one of the first coloured 
bands to be featured in a national radio 
broadcast and he was responsible for 
getting them a recording contract with 
Victor. 

These two sides cannot be classified 
as representative recordings by McKin- 
ney’s Cotton Pickers as only a few of 
the regular members — Jones, Redman, 
Wilborn and Taylor — are present, They 
made a trip to New York and recorded 
seven titles with an orchestra made up 
w:th leading Harlem musicians. 

Both titles are compositions and 
arrangements by Don Redman, the first 
a slow attractive 16 bar theme and the 
second a lively 32 bar opus, “Gee” opens 
with a lyrical muted trumpet solo by Joe 
Smith for the first chorus with De Paris 


taking an open trumpet solo in the 
second chorus, both solos being played 
against appropriately arranged orchestral 
backgrounds, The third chorus is an 
e’egant, rich toned alto sax solo by Benny 
Carter, Although a proficient musician 
on many instruments, Carter is above 
all a superb alto player and is second 
to none on this instrument. The next 
chorus is a vocal by Don Redman, though 
‘vocal’ is not, perhaps, the correct word 
to describe Don’s effort as it is more 
spoken than sung and delivered in an 
intimate and confidential manner. It is 
the sort of thing that is acceptable to 
most people only in small doses, Behind 
Redman can be heard a soft background 
by the other three saxes and some more 
lovely solo trumpet by Joe Smith. A 
well played ensemble chorus concludes 
the record, 

After the ensemble chorus and verse 
of “I'd Love It” there is another fine 
alto solo by Benny Carter for a whole 
chorus, played with serene assurance 
and full of tonal and melodic richness. 
The last two choruses consist of arranged 
brass and sax passages interspersed with 
short solos by Claude Jones, Fats Waller 
and Coleman Hawkins, each of whom 
makes the most of his opportunities, 

This excellent b’g band record — 
especially notable for Redman’s arrange- 
ments, Joe Smith’s trumpet and Carter’s 
beautiful alto sax — is available to order 
from the HMV International list. 


ERIC TOWNLEY 


THE NEW 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND 


SIDNEY BECHET AND 
NOBLE SISSLE’S SWINGSTERS 


Viper Mad (63263) 

Sweet Patootie (63266) 
Clarence Brereton (.pi); Sidney Bechet 
(sop, clit); Gil White (ten); Harry Brooks 
(p); Jimmy Miller (g); Jimmy Jones (bs): 
Wilbur Kirk (d); O'Neil Spencer (vocal). 
9 February, 1938, New York. 

Brunswick 02652 

For some years Sidney Bechet was 
associated with showman-bandleader 
Noble Sissle, and it was under Sissle’s 
direction that he made a_ welcome 
re-appearance on records in 1938, with 
a small group known as Noble Sissle’s 
Swingsters. 

The subject matter of the lyrics, sung 
by O'Neil Spencer, is better left without 
comment, but these are very worthwhile 
sides despite this, “Viper Mad” is notable 
for solos by Clarence Brereton, a very 
fine trumpet player, and some good work 
by Bechet himself. Rather too much 
time is wasted on the vocals, but thrill 
to the delightful obbligato that Brereton 
plays behind Spencer’s first vocal chorus, 
and Bechet’s master’y take over of his 
solo, The all-in behind the vocal which 
concludes the side is also exciting. 
“Sweet Patootie” is if anything the better 
side and features Bechet on both clarinet 
and soprano saxophone. Clarence Brere- 
ton again plays a splendid trumpet solo, 
and Bechet’s masteriy take over of his 
White. 

W. KEN FOALE 


JAZZ AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL” 
Introductory Blues; 

High Society ; 

South side Stomp; 

Basin Street Blues; 

Sister Kate; 

Trog’s Blues ; 

The Onions; 

When the Saints go marching in 


RECORDED AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL ON NOVEMBER 28TH 1954 PMD1032 
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RECORDING 


“The way I tried to drum required a good 
thinking brain and a sharp ear. And it was 
always necessary to keep a sense of humor, 
fer God’s sake, so that if something didn’t sound 
right I could always change it.” 

I've made a lot of recordings but the biggest 
kick I got out of any recording session was when 
the King Oliver band went out to Richmond, 
Indiana, to record for the Gennett Company. 
It was in 1923 and it was my first recording 
experience and also the first for the rest of the 
band. It was something none of us had ex- 
perienced and we were all very nervous. But 
Baby Dodds kept his nerves down in his usual 
way. I had a bottle and I went off and took a 
short intermission, and when I came back I was 
all set to go. 

Joe Oliver got the contract through someone 
who had heard the band play at the Gardens 
and Joe decided which tunes we would record. 
They were all numbers which we had worked out 
many times on the bandstand. We _ journeyed 
from Chicago to Richmond by train and we did 
all that recording in one day because none of 
us had quarters to sleep in Richmond, We went 
in the morning and came back at night. Of 
course everybody was on edge. We were all 
working hard and perspiration dropped off us as 
big as a plum. Even Joe Oliver was nervous; 
Joe was no different from any of the rest. The 
only really smooth-working person there’ was 
Lil Armstrong. She was very unconcerned and 
much at case. 


PLAY THAT THING 


On one number I was caught very unsettled. 
That was Dippermouth B'ues. I was to play a 
solo and I forgot my part. But the band was 
very alert and Bill Johnson hollered ‘Play that 
thing!" That was an on-the-spot substitution for 
the solo part which I forgot. And that shows 
how alert we were to one another in the Oliver 
band. The technician asked us if that was 
supposed to be there and we said no. However, 
he wanted to keep it in anyway and ever since 
then every Outfit uses that same trick, all because 
I forgot my part. 

On that recording date it was a small studio 
and we all had to be jammed together. The on'y 
ones who weren't right by the speaker were my 
brother John, Louis Armstrong and Dutrey. 
Oliver was close to the speaker. After we made 
the records they put them in the press right away 
and we heard a couple of them. It was quite a 
thrill to hear ourselves on wax for the first time. 
And in those days the records were actually 
processed in ovens. That's why they called them 
hot platters. Those records still sound to me 
very much like the Oliver band sounded when it 
played in the Lincoln Gardens. 

Afterwards we recorded with Oliver's band in 
Chicago but that was the only trip we made to 
Richmond. And we had the same versatility in 
recording that we had when we played for 
dances. If anybody mentioned any novelty or 
anything which would improve the music we 
would try it. One time Joe asked Louis to bring 
the toy slide whistle he sometimes used in the 
Gardens to the recording studio. It was a novelty 
which helped make the band go over and Louis 
the most part, though, I didn’t do any special 
used it on our recording of Sobbin’ Blues. For 
parts in the Oliver recordings. Only on the 
record of §& day Sweetheart I had a little 
special bit. We recorded some of our very best 
numbers but the drumming didn’t come out so 
well in the records of those days. It was wonder- 
ful that we got to put such things on wax as 
Snake Rag, Riverside Blues and Canal 


BABY DODD 


as told to 


LARRY GARA 


After the Oliver band broke up I made a lot 
of recordings with the little outfits that John led. 
John used to contract with the Okeh Company 
and with Decca, which was then Brunswick. 
Quite a few of the numbers were written by 
members of the band. We recorded some of 
Lil Armstrong’s music, and we used Natty Domin- 
ique’s numbers pretty regularly. We also recorded 
quite a few of Jimmy Blythe’s tunes. In fact 
John’s band used to record for Blythe, who some- 
times held the contract to make the _ records. 
Jimmy Blythe would demand to get John and the 
rest of fiis band. He he'd the contract for the 
records we made under the name of the Dixie- 
land Thumpers. I only came in contact with 
Jimmy Blythe through those recording dates but 
found him a very quiet fellow, not the boisterous 
type at all. In appearance he was dark and 
short. And everything he did was always to the 
best of his ability. I didn’t even know what 
outfits he played with but he played piano on 
the recording dates and when we_ used his 
numbers he would write out the parts and give 
each of us the part for our instruments. 

For most of the sessions with John’s outfit 
John used to get the contract, and we never 
left a recording studio without feeling satisfied 
with our work. I've seen a time when we 
recorded a number once and _ satisfied 
enough to let it go through without making it 
over. If John had any doubt about a record he 
would ask for the record to be played and if 
it didn’t sound just right he would ask that the 
record be destroyed. 


WASHBOARD 


I had to make some records with John’s outfit 
with washboard instead of drums. It was a 
novelty for John and for Natty Dominique but 
I never liked it. There wasn’t anything to it. 
not even a tune. It was hard work, too. I 
had never seen a washboard played but had heard 
about it and got some sewing thimbles to put 
on my fingevs. But still I could feel the vibra- 
tion when my fingers got to the bottom of the 
thimbles. After making those records my hands 
used to hurt for half an hour or more afterwards. 

In the spring of 1927 John and I made some 
recordings with Louis Armstrong's Hot Seven. 
With Louis’ outfit we used to have rehearsals 
and anything that we had in mind for any 
particular number we would work out then. He 
would tell each of us when to take a solo or 
when not to, and who would come in at different 
times. We werent a bunch of fellows to write 
down anything. That would have made it too 
mechanical. We would stop and talk it out more 
than anything else. If there was any writing 
involved, Lil would write down the 
musicians were supposed to do. Of course we all 
had our ideas to give the band, and we would 
work them out at rehearsal. Later we rehearsed 
the number again in the recording studio. When- 
ever a fellow wanted to change something he 
would ask Louis for his opinion and if it was 
agreeable it was in. But Louis allowed each of 
us to take a lot of responsibility for those 
records. If I would even ask him a question 
about playing he'd say “‘Ah go ahead, you know 
what to do."’ That made us responsible and gave 
us plenty of leeway to use our own ideas. The 
only thing that Louis demanded was that we 
worked to do our best on the records. 

Sometimes when recording with Louis I used 
the afterbeat cymbal to back him up. I used 
this on the record we made of Willie the Weeper. 
It was my style of playing and I used it often 
for dancing. Some people today think that my 
drumming was heavy; it wasn’t that at all, but 
rather it was because my technique was so 
sharp. Each time I hit the cymbal it was clear 
and distinct, but it wasn't that I was hitting it 
hard. I was careful to try to hit the cymbal or 
rims, or even the woodblock, just right, and the 
way I tried to drum required a good thinking 
brain and a sharp ear. And it was always 
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necessary to keep a sense of humour, for God's 
sake, so that if something didn’t sound right I 
could always change it or quickly insert something 
else in its place. 

With Louis’ recording outfit we used four 
beats to the measure. That was different from 
the older days in New Orleans when we always 
used two. King Oliver used two, also. And 
Louis used a tuba instead of a string bass. I 
had started playing with a brass viol and always 
felt closer to it than a tuba. It was no harder 
to drum with a tuba but it always made the 
group sound brassy to me, It seemed like it 
was a brass band or a street band. Jelly Roll 
Morton also used a tuba on his records, 

One time there was a little incident on a 
Louis recording session in connection with my 
drinking. It was a time when I had been drink- 
ing and forgot to report to the Brunswick studio, 
I had rehearsed for the session but when the 
time came to make the records John had a hard 
time finding me. Finally he located me at home 
and I hurried over to the studio. Jack Kapp 
and my brother got in a huddle and John told 
Kapp that I had been drinking so Kapp told me 
he didn’t want anything like that in his studio. 
He was very strict about the musicians drinking 
while they recorded for him. And of course that 
pleased John, who never drank himself and 
always objected to my drinking. I had a bottle 
in my coat pocket and I tried to steal a drink 
while they weren't looking. I had the stopper 
out and was just about to take a drink when 
they started to play so I quickly hid the bottle 
behind the bass drum. But the bottle dropped 
and broke and they heard the noise and smelled 
the whiskey. All heads turned in my direction 
and I got a slight balling out for that, but it 
didn’t amount to very much. 


THE RED HOT PEPPERS 


John and I also made records with Jelly Roll 
Morton’s Red Hot Peppers. On all the jobs with 
Jelly Roll it was he who picked the men for the 
session. He went around himself and got the 
men he wanted to record with him, We weren't 
a regular band tut—like Louis’ Hot Seven—only 
a recording outfit. Sometimes the various men 
in the band wouldn't see each other for months. 
But when Jelly Roll gave us a ring we met for 
rehearsal and we all knew what was expected of 
us. Of course we all knew each other from New 
Orleans but those record sessions were the only 
times we all got together to play music, But 
there was a fine spirit in that group and I 
enjoyed working with Jelly Roll immensely. We 
were always happy to see each other in the outfit 
and to sit down and talk over what had happened 
since we last got together. 

At rehearsal Jelly Roll Morton used to work 
on each and every number until it satisfied him. 
Everybody had to do just what Jelly wanted him 
to do. During rehearsals he would say, ‘“‘Now 
that’s just the way I want it on the recording,” 
and he meant just that. We used his original 
numbers and he always explained what it was all 
about and played a synopsis of it on the piano. 
Sometimes we had music and he would mark 
with a pencil those places which he wanted to 
stand out in a number. It was different from 
recording with Louis. Jelly didn’t leave much 
leeway for the individual musician. You did 
what Jelly Roll wanted you to do, no more and 
no less. And his own playing was remarkable 
and kept us in good spirits. He wasn't fussy, but 
he was positive. He knew what he wanted and 
he wou!'d get the men he knew could produce it. 
But Jelly wasn’t a man to get angry, I never 
saw him upset and he didn't raise his voice at 
any time. He wasn’t hard to please and after 
making a record he would let us know when he 
was pleased with it. 

Although Jelly used to work out all the differ- 
ent parts himself, he often gave us something 
extra to do, some little novelty or something. 
When we made the Jungle Blues he wanted a 
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gong effect and I think I used a large cymbal 
and a mallet to produce the effect he wanted. 
One number that was pretty complicated for me 
was Jelly’s Billy Goat Stomp. There were places 
in that where the vocalist made a noise like a 
billy goat and I had to do something else on the 
drums at the same time. It was in Spanish 
rhythm like so many of the numbers used to be 
played in New Orleans, I used the cymbal and 
soft mallet on that number and also the Chinese 
tom-tom. Another tricky one was the Hyena 
Stomp. It took quite a bit of rehearsing on some 
of those to get just what Jelly wanted but he 
told us what he expected and we would do our 
best to get the right effect. I was very versatile 
then and picked up the idea when Jelly played 
it on the piano. He was pleased with John’s 
playing and with my drumming. And the records 
we made with Jelly were under the best of 
recording conditions, They were recorded in the 
Chicago Victor studio on Oak Street near 
Michigan Avenue, and the accoustics there were 
very good. It was one of the best studios I ever 
worked in. 

Besides making records with Jelly’s band John 
and [I also made trio records with him. They 
were also Jelly Roll’s tunes and most of them he 
had previously recorded piano solos. He 
added .he clarinet and drum parts but he didn't 
want these other instruments to stand out. He 


BUNK’S BRASS BAND—New Orleans 1945. 


just wanted to feel us, not to hear us, Because 
he wanted the drum so very soft I used brushes 
on Mr. Jelly Lord. I didn’t like brushes at any 
time but I asked him if he wanted me to use 
them and he said “‘yes.”” So I played the whole 
number with brushes instead of sticks. On the 
same number he wanted John to play in the 
low register, and that’s the way he played it. 
It wasn't John’s version but rather the way Jelly 
wanted him to play. On the Wolverine Blues | 
decided to try using my Chinese tom-tom. I 
figured it would change the beat yet still sound 
good, and Jelly left it in the record. 

When he made those trio recordings Jelly 
patted his foot to keep his tempo. He was so 
determined about his time that he stamped his 
foot. It was his tempo but if we followed it 
we would be off and of course he didn’t like 
that. Once the technician said that Jelly stamped 
his foot so loud it sounded like two bass drums. 
In order to keep it from the recording they had 
a little mattress made, about eight inches square, 
which they put under his foot so he could stamp 
all he wanted to and yet not be heard. The trio 
idea was Jelly’s and it was something new for 
records. It was through this trio of Jelly, John 
and I that a lot of people got the idea and jazz 
trios became a popular thing. 

The last recording I made with John was in 
June of 1940 in the Chicago Opera House. The 


Bill Russell 


Decca Company wanted a band to play the old 
New Orleans type of music and most of the 
men of that date were from New Orleans. John 
played clarinet, Natty Dominique played trumpet, 
Preston Jackson, trombone, Lonnie Johnson, 
guitar, Johnny Lindsay, bass, and Richard M. 
Jones, piano, They weren't old time New 
Orleans numbers though; they were Richard M 
Jones’s numbers. Only we called him Mynee 
Jones instead of Richard. The numbers’ we 
recorded were Gravier Street Blues and the Red 
Onion Blues. There was another band in the 
studio making another of the Decca set and 
Jimmy Noone and Tubby Hall played with that 
outfit. Preston Jackson, Natty, Johnny Lindsay 
and Mynee Jones also played with that group. 

I hadn't made records for quite a number of 
years before that and John had just had all his 
teeth taken out. He was worried about his 
playing and didn’t think it sounded right. But 
John sounded wonderful and he was feeling very 
much up to par on the date. He had no teeth 
but his lip was in perfect shape. He was a lip 
man and a lot of his staccato was lip work. But 
John didn’t have to work seriously to develop 
his playing, it was just in him to be the clarinet 
player that he was. And on those records he 
had the same fine tone which he had when he 
first started playing clarinet nearly thirty years 
before. 


The best way to buy records 
wherever you are is by post from 
QUALITY MART. GARDISK 
Polythene Covers, free with all 
LP’s and 45’s give extra protec- 
tion, the welcome for this new 
feature has been most enthusiastic 
Once again Q.M. has proved to 
the fore in helping collectors to 
get truly new, unblemished 
records! 
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FREE in U.K. 
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We’ve made a find! 


A limited editions list of traditional jazz titles including Johnny 
Dodds, Tommy Ladnier, Ma Rainey, Louis and Lil Armstrong, 
Jelly Roll Morton, Clarence Williams, Leadbelly, Kid Ory etc. 

Not on general sale, we think this is a catalogue that excites. 
There are not many titles but all are good. 78 r.p.m. 6s. I 14d. 


JAZZ ON LP.—Send half-a-crown postal order, quoting REF J, for our jazz 
bulletin, including list quoted above, or 5s. postal order for these and all suc- 


Send stamp for details 


N, N.W.5 - - GULiver 1131 


(Showroom near Tufnell Pk. Tube) 
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The following is a selection from the September and October Lists. 


THE CHARLIE PARKER BIG BAND STAN GETZ AT THE SHRINE (No. 2) 
Temptation; Autumn in New York; Lover; Stella by Starlight; oun eran anve@ 
Day: I can’t get started; Polka dots and moonbeams; Open country; It don’t mean a thing; 
ee We'll be together again; Feather merchant - - - - - 336X1000i 
JAM SESSION 
(BENNY CARTER, CHARLIE PARKER, JOHNNY HODGES, Alto Sars.; NORMAN GRANZ’ JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC 
FLIP PHILLIPS, BEN WEBSTER, Tenor Sazs.; OSCAR PETERSON, Piano; 
: (Carnegie Hall Concert, 1952) 
RAY BROWN, Bass; BARNEY KESSEL, Guitar; J. C. HEARD, Drums) In order of appearance: 
What is this thing called love?; Funky Blues - - - - 336X10008 OSCAR PETERSON, Piano; BUDDY RICH, Drums; RAY BROWN, Bass; 
BARNEY KESSEL, Guitar; FLIP PHILLIPS, Tenor Sar.; 
COUNT BASIE DANCE SESSION CHARLEY SHAVERS, Trumpet; BENNY CARTER, Alto Sar.; 
Straight life; Basie goes wess; Softly with feeling; LESTER YOUNG, Tenor Saz.; ROY ELDRIDGE, Trumpet 
Peace pipe; Blues go away!; Cherry Point; Bubbles; 
Right on; The blues done come back; Plymouth rock - 33€X10007 Jam Session Blues 
’ -. + -The Trumpet Battle (featuring ROY ELDRIDGE and CHARLE 
OSCAR PETERSON plays DUKE ELLINGTON SHAVERS, with Alto Sar. solo by BENNY CARTER) 
(PETERSON, Piano; BARNEY KESSEL, Guitar; RAY BROWN, Bass) The Ballad Medley: (Soloists in order of appearance): 
John Hardy’s wife; Sophisticated Lady; LESTER YOUNG—I can’t get started; 
Things ain’t what they used to be; Sittin’ and rockin’; CHARLIE SHAVERS—Summertime; 
In a mellow tone; I got it bad and that ain't good; FLIP PHILLIPS—Sweet Lorraine; 
Prelude to a kiss; Cottontail; Don’t get around much any more; ROY ELDRIDGE—Talk of the Town; 
Take the ‘‘A”’ train; Rockin’ in rhythm; Do nothin’ till you hear BENNY CARTER—Cocktails for two 
LESTER YOUNG with THE OSCAR PETERSON TRIO THE OSCAR PETERSON TRIO (PETERSON, Piano; RAY BROWN, Bass 
Ad lib blues; I can’t get started with you; BARNEY KESSEL, Guitar) 
Just you, just me; Almost like being in love - - - - - 3369001 Sweet Georgia Brown; Cheek to cheek 
- C Jam Blues; Tenderly; Seven come eleven 
STAN GETZ AT THE SHRINE (No. 1) THE GENE KRUPA TRIO (KRUPA, Drums; WILLIE SMITH, Alto Saz.; 
THE STAN GETZ QUINTET (STAN GETZ, Tenor Sar.; HANK JONES, Piano) 
BOB BROOKMEYER, Trombone; JOHN WILLIAMS, Piano; Idaho; Sophisticated Lady; Flying Home; Drumboogie; 
, ART MARDIGAN, Drums; BILL ANTHONY, Bass) The Drum Battle (featuring BUDDY RICH and GENE KRUPA); 
ca Flamingo; Lover Man; Perdido (Finale with all the artists, featuring FLIP PHILLIPS, 
Pernod; Tasty Pudding; I'll remember April- - - - - 336X10009 Tenor Sar.) - - - 336X10009-1' 


THE GREATEST JAZZ REPERTOIRE IN THE WORLD — OK 


ASK YOUR RECORD DEALER FOR FULL DETAILS OF OTHER 
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THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF NORMAN GRANZ 


ART TATUM 

“The Genius of Art Tatum”’; 

Embraceable you; Come rain or come shine 
ARTIE SHAW and his GRAMERCY FIVE 

(ARTIE SHAW, Clarinet; HANK JONES, Piano; JOE PUMA, Guitar; 
TOMMY POTTER, Bass; IRV FLUGER, Drums 

The Pied Piper Theme; Dancing in the dark 8EB10004 
OSCAR PETERSON 

Where or when; Oscar’s Blues; Three o’clock in the none 

All the things youare- - - $EB10005 
THE MAGNIFICENT CHARLIE PARKER 

(CHARLIE PARKER, Alto Sar.; RED RODNEY, Trumpet; 

JOHN LEWIS, Piano; RAY BROWN, Bass; KENNY CLARKE, Drums) 

Si si; Swedish Schnapps; Back home blues; Lover Man - 8EB10002 


JOHNNY HODGES AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Day Dream; Sweepin’ the blues away; 


Standing Room only; Below the Azores - - - - - - - 8EB10006 
BILLIE HOLIDAY SINGS 

Yesterdays; Lover come back to me; 

Tenderly; Stormy Weather - - - - - ------ - 8EB10009 


“THE JAZZ SCENE ” 
The following artists are included in these records, either as 
arranger, composer and/or instrumentalists: 


DUKE ELLINGTON LESTER YOUNG WILLIE SMITH 


HARRY CARNEY COLEMAN HAWKINS HANK JONES 
BILLY STRAYHORN BUDDY RICH RAY BROWN 
NEAL HEFTI RALPH BURNS MACHITO 
CHARLIE PARKER GEORGE HANDY BUD POWELL 
FLIP PHILLIPS BILL HARRIS MAX ROACH 


HERBIE STEWARD 
SONNY BERMAN 


BARNEY KESSEL 
DODO MARMAROSA 

and many others 
Repetition (featuring CHARLIE PARKER); 
I want to be happy (featuring LESTER YOUNG); 
Tanga (featuring FLIP PHILLIPS); 


CURRENT RELEASES 


OSCAR PETTIFORD 
SHELLY MANNE 


THE GENE KRUPA SEXTET 

(GENE KRUPA, Drums; RAY BROWN, Bass; TEDDY WILSON, Piano; CHARLIZ 
SHAVERS, Trumpet; BEN WEBSTER, Tenor Saz.; BILL HARRIS, Trombone) 
Payin’ them dues blues; Jungle Drums- - - - - - - - LB10000 


THE LIONEL HAMPTON QUARTET 

(LIONEL HAMPTON, Vibraharp; OSCAR PETERSON, Piano; RAY BROWN, 
Bass; BUDDY RICH, Drums) 

It’s a blue world; Flying home 


THE STAN GETZ QUINTET 
(STAN GETZ, Tenor Sar.; JIMMY RANEY, Guitar; DUKE JORDAN, Piano; 
BILL CROW, Bass; FRANK ISOLA, Drums) 

The way you look tonight; Stars fell on Alabama; 


THE LESTER YOUNG QUARTET 
(LESTER YOUNG, Tenor Sar.; BUDDY RICH, Drums; RAY BROWN, Bass; 
HANK JONES, Piano) 

Polka dots and moonbeams; Up ’n Adam - - - - - - - 


KK 


Introspection (featuring BILL HARRIS, HERBIE STEWARD, and SONNY 
BERMAN); 

Sophisticated Lady (featuring WILLIE SMITH); 

Frustration (featuring HARRY CARNEY, Bar. Sar.); 

The Bloos; Cherokee (featuring BUD POWELL); 

Sono (featuring HARRY CARNEY, Bar. Sar.); 

The Bird (featuring CHARLIE PARKER); 

Rhumbacito; Picasso (featuring COLEMAN HAWKINS)- - - 3359007-8 


THE FLIP PHILLIPS QUARTET 


(FLIP PHILLIPS, Tenor Sar.; HANK JONES, Piano; RAY BROWN, Bass; 
BUDDY RICH, Drums) 

Lover; Don’t take your love from me; Lover come back to me; 
Blue Room; Flip’s Boogie; Feelin’ the Blues- - - - - - 3309003 


- - - LB10002 


Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd., Record Division, 8-11 Great Castle Street. London, W.1. 
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HAIL, COLUMBIA! 

The situation regarding Basie which 
we regretted in last month’s issue has 
soon been rectified, for the best in 
Columbia's first release of Granz LPs 
is 33CX10007 by Count Basie and His 
Orchestra. This is pretty well the band 
that played in Paris last year, and of 
the records by it that we’ve heard, this 
is by far the most successful and truly 
representative. With this group Basie 
has obta’ned the reputation of having 
the best big band there is, but now that 
Johnny Hodges is rejoining Duke we 
think he is unlikely to keep it long. 
Not that this isn’t a fine band, but 
during the past year it hasn’t had much 
competition, 

The solo work is competent enough, 
but apart from Joe Newman’s trumpet 
contr'bution and the leader’s buoyant 
piano, it is seldom exciting. The excit- 
ing and impressive quality is the way 
the group as a whole swings. In fact, 
this is primarily an ensemble band wi'th 
a wonderful beat for dancing. Marshall 
Royal, as Master of Rehearsa!s, deserves 
much credit for whipping or coaxing it 
into such fine shape. 

The arrangement most typical of the 
Basie style is Freddie Green’s “Right 
On”, which the band drives with power 
and feeling, but the four by Neal Hefti 
all exhibit his sense of form and gift 
for simple melodic phrases. Neal is 
one of the increasingly rare colourists 
among arrangers today. He likes 
dynamic and tonal contrasts, he likes 
the brass in mutes and a trombone- 
baritone combination, and he can write 
a good climax (“Cherry Point”), The 
soft, muted trumpets at the beginning 
and end of “Bubbles”, swinging as 
though mounted on springs, achieve a 
delicious effect very simply. (To see the 
section p'ay these passages in person, 
standing, rocking on their feet like 
dancers, ‘s also a visual kick). Then, 
in contrast, the trombones follow, rich 
and mellow, scored full and deep. 
“Softly With Feeling” is also very 
successful, a pretty theme arranged in 
accordance with the title, the Count on 
organ. It is very interesting to compare 
the way the Basie band plavs these H<fti 
originals with the performances of 
similar works by Hefti’s own group on 
Vogue-Coral LVC 1000. which we 
discussed some months back.  Hefti’s 
band was, if anything, more polished, 
more lightly poised, but Basie’s gives 
to the same type of arrangement a 
weight, an authority and an emotional 
depth that make the other group sound 
altogether too impersonal, 

Johnny Mandell’s “Straight Life” 
(wth a “Little Girl’?) is an accom- 
plished score from an_ experienced 
arranger. The Wilkins and Wess works 
seem raw in comparison. Though they 
have good points. they are not, oddly 
enough, so suitable for swinging as those 
by the two white musicians, Mandell 
and Hefti. 


This is a fine band and a fine record. 
but to keep a sense of proportion, it 
cannot be compared advantageously 
with the best of past Basie bands and 
records. Wess and Foster, for instance, 
fail to excite as much as their imme- 
diate predecessors, Quinichette and 
Davis. Better is to come, The addition 
of blues singer Joe Williams and the 
replacement of Gus Johnson by Sonny 
Payne have already resulted in an 
enormous change. The band’s biggest 
success to date is “Every Day”, a number 
which covers an entire EP side and 
features Joe Williams at great length. 
We don’t yet know who did the magni- 
ficent arrangement on it, but it rocks 
and rocks in as solid a groove as even 
Bas‘e ever hit. 
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THE OTHER HAWKINS 

For many, years, Erskine 
Hawkins has maintained one of the best 
big bands with a faithful, unchanging 
core of dependable musicians, but he 
has never received much _ recognition 
from the jazz world of magazines and 
record collectors. In the more important 
world of people who dance to jazz, 
however, his is a name of considerable 
importance, .It hasn’t been his fortune 
to play places frequented by the latter- 
day American critics, (Have you noted 
that they, and visiting British musicians. 
no longer appear to regard a trip to 
Harlem as worth their while?). There 
is publicity by the acre for the Holly- 
wood Frankensteins, but none at all 
for a band like his. It plays the Savoy. 
ballrooms in the coloured locations of 
other cities, and the arduous circuits in 
the South. 

We urge you most seriously, and a 
little anxiously, to listen to Erskine 
Hawk'‘ns and His Orchestra on Vogue- 
Coral LRA 10024. To our mind, it is 
a band and a record every bit as exciting 
as Basie’s Columbia. The soloists are 
equally good and you'll make the 
acquaintance of a number of musicians 
H.M.V. ought to have introduced to you 
years ago. (What a splendid LP they, 
too. could provide!). Obviously, Bas‘e 
and Freddie Green give the Basie rhythm 
section an edge, but this one is rock 
solid. Here you can judge the quality 
of young Sonny Payne, who now drums 
for Basie, and realise why his acquisi- 
tion opens up such exc’ting prospects. 
The Hawkins arrangements are far more 
direct. built uncomplicated for swing, 
and the tempos are in deeper Savoy 
grooves than the Count’s, 

The four tracks on Side One are all 
re-makes of previous successes. “After 
Hours” is a pleasant blues excursion, 
with Ace Harris at the piano, but it 
lacks the electric tens‘on of the original 
version with yoor Avery Parrish. 
“Tuxedo Junction” we thought we could 
never bear again, but this one goes and 
really shows the hand at its best. The 
whole group swings superbly in support 
of the Dash tenor and Henry baritone 
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solos, On the original Henry played clari- 
net. (Don’t ask as what or who kil.ed that 
instrument!). Bob Range takes h’s usual 
solo on “Bear Mash” and is very good 
in the Tricky Sam -tyle. “Nona”, if we 
remember rightly, was a speciality for 
Paul Bascomb, but Dash does very well 
by it, although the influence of Choo 
is understandably less than it was in 
Paul’s, 

The tracks on Side Two are new 
works, but in the same id‘om, ‘Station 
Break” has a fine, easy tempo, and an 
admirable trumpet chorus (by Jimmie 
Harris?) which would make Joe New- 
take notice. Heywood Henry 
rocks, relaxed and sure, over Sonny’s 
off-beat accentuations. This musician 
is of the same calibre as Carney. Car- 
ruthers and Fowlkes, and he can blow 
exciting clarinet, too. ‘Skippin’ and 
Hoppin’ ”, another excellent perform- 
ance, has a good second chorus by 
Bobby Johnson and Julien Dash, “So 
Long”, a slow blues with Ace Harris 
vocal, has exceptionally effective backing 
to the eight bars of Henry baritone, 
“Down Beat” swings with a deep, lifting 
beat and has solos by Bobby Johnson, 
Bobby Greene and Dash. The high-note 
trompeter here. whom the sleeve re- 
gsters as “unidentified” is surely Erskine 
himself, 

Don’t be deceived by the unpreten- 
tious, relaxed nature of the music on 
this record, There’s more jazz truth in 
it than on many outwardly more 
dazzling productions. 

Parlophone also does its part in 
making this undeservedly obscure band 
better known. On DP 425 is an honest 
instrumental by Lowe and Dash called 
“Double Shot”, The saxes sound very 
good here and back of an easy, rid‘ng 
Dash solo is the delightful riff first 
heard on Sam Price’s “Boogin’ a-Plenty“ 
(Vogue-Coral LRA 10015). The coupling, 
another attempt to cash in on the fame of 
“Tuxedo”. which this band created, not 
Glenn Miller, is unexciting, although 
there is a fair tenor solo. The Hawks, 
who s‘ng here, strain hard in places, 
hand on heart, fashion. 


REPORTS 

“Time” reports (September 12th) on 
the partiality of boxer Archie Moore for 
Lucky Thompson’s music. Says Moore: 
“Lucky is my rhythm man. He plays 
while I skip rope, and this makes a 
pulsation which keeps me in time, We’re 
artists who appreciate each  other’s 
work,” Lucky once plaved a concert at 
the boxer’s camp, and ‘200 tape-recorded 
hours” of his music pleasure the air 
there. A picture shows Moore blowing 
trumpet alongside his “rhythm man”. 
Let us hope that this publicity will bring 
Lucky the break he deserves.. 

Hugues Panassié reports that the 
version of “St. Louis Shuffle” on Flet- 
cher Henderson’s H.M.V. LP DLP. 1066 
is not, as we intimated in the May issue, 
the same as the Bluebird. Nor is it the 
same as the Victor, It is, in fact, a third 
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ACE MARAls plays with ERSKINE HAWKINS 


take, Ill served by memory of the 
Bluebird, we jumped to a wrong con- 
clusion after comparison with our old 
Victor pressing, 
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REVISION 

We first heard Bud Freeman in person 
eighteen years ago at the Commodore 
Hotel, where he was playing in Tommy 
Dorsey's band along with Dave Tough. 
We had serious discussions 
betwween sets with him and Dave on 
such subjects as the state of English 
literature, and afterwards transferred 
with Bud to the Onyx and Stuff Smith, 
from whose group we abstracted Cozy 
Cole before departing uptown. Those 
were the days, and in those days Bud 
was our favourite tenor player. Sub- 
sequently, our allegiance was transferred 
to Hawk, endur’ng'y and above all, to 
Ben Webster, Ike Quebec, Joe Thomas 
and Lucky Thompson, But listening to 
Bud after a long interval on Capitol 
LC. 6706, we were filled with more 
admiration than nostalgia. 

Here, after all, is the one white 
musician to create an original and valid 
jazz style for the tenor, The influence 
that Lester adm‘ts is evident enough, 
but Bud was always predominantly a 
rhythm man right from the time when 
he blew drums on his horn with Chicago 


groups, The hollow yet vibrant tone 
is warmer than Lestei’s, because 
his feeling isn’t at all cool. His rough 


bass notes have the kind of abandon 
you might expect from a carefree r. 
and b, artist today, and the lack of 
affectat'on in his jazz is unique. Besides 
the drive, there is also a gift for melody 
which is expressed both in his own com- 


positions and in his phrasing of those 
of others. In imposing his style, he 
does not rob a number of its original 
character. There is considerable in- 
justice in the fact that so many lesser 
musicians of the Chicago-Nicksieland 
schools received greater 
acciaim than Bud, 

His accompaniment on this record, 
apart from the pretty and _affect:ve 
Barnes guitar, is far from inspiring, yet 
the eight performances are rich in 
variety; each has a separate character 
and touches of originality. For sampling, 
try “Blue Moon” for a very engaging 
riff, the blues for swing, and “I Could 
Wr:te a Book” for feeling, Bud could 
and should write a book. 

Another hero of our youth was 
Muggsy Spanier. Compared to so many 
of today’s trumpet mistreaters, he still 
sounds wonderful on Brunswick LA. 
8722. The collection is entitled “Hot 
Horn”, and that’s fair enough, for Muggs 
took his inspiration from early Louis, 
than whom. The leisurely, eleven- 
minute “Careless Love” is particularly 
easy to take. At a real slow tempo, 
Muggsy preaches one of his cautionary 
tales, wagging, one imagines, an admoni- 
tory finger from the end of the plunger 
at the sinners around him, Ralph Hut- 
chinson, a British export blows credit- 
ab!e trombone, and pianist Red Richards, 
last heard of w'th Mezz in Paris, plays 
good accompaniment and a very pretty 
solo. Boomie Richman blows a well 
constructed chorus and here, interest- 
ingly, the influence of Bud Freeman is 
paramount, Bass player Truck Parham, 
alumnus of the Hines, Henderson and 
Lunceford rhythm colleges, plays sure, 
swinging bass, which, with Wettling’s 
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RUTH BROWN one of today’s best blues singers 


drums and a capable guitar, makes for 
a comfortable foundation pleasing to 
mus‘cians and listeners alike. Only 
clarinettist Gomez is a little inadequate. 
Of the other numbers, “Washington” 
and “Dr. Ochsner” swing, while on 
“Judy” Muggsy displays such taste and 
prettiness of conception as should attract 
Jackie Gleason, For attractive jazz 
tone unfailing beat, Muggsy 
deserves credit, and of the influences in 
post-war Dixieland doings, his has been 
one of the best. This package has an 
attractive sleeve and sensible notes, 

Ralph Sutton’s homage to the Harlem 
piano school is refreshingly self-effacing. 
On Brunswick LA. 8719, in addition to 
numbers one associates with Fats, are 
James P.’s Snowy Morning Blues” and 
the Lion’s “Sneakaway” and ‘“Fussin’ ”. 
The latter is notably enjoyable — both 
composition and performance are ex- 
cellent, Sutton does a great service in 
keeping works of this kind before the 
public, in preventing their composers 
from being forgotten. Which reminds 
us: what happened, London, to that 
Blue Circle LP of piano solos by Willie 
“The Lion” Smith? May we have it? 
Do we not undoubtedly deserve it? 

Mel Powell’s Capitol EAP 1-165 also 
contains some pleasing piano. The 
accompanying group is a good one, and 
with Red Callender on bass there’s a 
foundation good enough for any pianist. 
Listen to Red on “New Orleans” and, 
briefly, to Bumps Myers, one of the 
most underrated and unostentatious 
tenors in the business. Mel swings 
with a strong, Wallerish beat. The way 
he takes off on “Hallelujah” is pretty 
special. Intelligently written sleeve 
notes here. 
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CRITICISM II 


Anyone seriously perturbed about the 
state of jazz criticism ought to have read 
Sir Thomas Beecham on “The Art of 
Criticism” in “The Sunday Times” of 
August 21st. The same problems appar- 
ently perplex the larger sphere of music. 
It would be interesting to hear from 
readers, rather than critics, on whether 
or not they agree that this opinion can 
also be applied to jazz: “it is all to the 
good that men should go on writing to 
their hearts’ content about music, and it 
does not really matter in the long run 
whether they are right or wrong, wise or 
foolish.” 

We think the answer depends on how 
long you visualise the run of jazz. For 
better or worse, writers about jazz have 
affected the course of the music itself. 
Of late, there have been many to help it 
towards an early grave, which is, in 
effect, what a loss of identity would be. 
They have been in the sober company of 
the “jazz” musicians from the conserva- 
tories, who have been equally eager to 
see the end of a disreputable reprobate, 
to nail up the coffin and whip the hearse 
along to the cemetery. We see no reason 
why jazz should expect a long life. The 
odds appear to be against it. 

Sir Thomas mentions that “a few of 
the older and more experienced writers 
have fully admitted that most criticism 
is based upon personal taste . . .” That 
is an admission that could be made by 
all writers on jazz, the publicists except- 
ed. It would be well if the editor re- 
minded readers from time to time, that 
while it is impracticable to head every 
paragraph of criticism with an in-my- 
opinion, it is nevertheless there by 
implication. When we say that the West 
Coast style is a hoax, a fake or a stink. 
it is to us, but not necessarily to you. 
who lack our perception and keen 
nostrils (ha, ha). 

What you should do is to hunt around 
amongst the critics for one whose taste 
more or less tallies with your own. (If you 
can find one, you should read them for 
laughs.) When he says a record is good, 
you know you won’t entirely waste your 
time in listening to it. He may even 
sometimes reveal qualities in the music 
that you would not have noticed your- 
self, Sometimes—or just once—he may 
lead you up the garden. Then it is your 
turn for the categorical assertion: “This 
critic stinks.” Or, of course, if you are 
a violent, outspoken bravo like the peri- 


patetic Brian Nicholls, you may say: 
“To hell with this critic.” 

Which reminds us... . 

The second greatest jazz pianist is Art 
Tatum on Clef C657/661. 

And to Hollywood with Brian 
Nicholls! Thirty days in The Light- 


house! 
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NO SWEAT 


Bobby Hacket has often provided 
enjoyable moments, but he has always 
lacked the punch required of the trumpet 
in jazz, The trumpet must be capable of 
dominating. That is one thing the new 
generation of jazz fans doesn’t under- 
stand about the old. The old cannot bear 
to hear those mewling sounds which 
saxophonists of the big, powerful tone, 
like Hawk and Willie Smith, could wrap 
up and drown so effortlessly, The 
trumpet is positive; it is not the instru- 
ment of retiring understatement. 

But Hackett seems to have found his 
just niche with Jackie Gleason, the U.S. 
television “personality,” whose concep- 
tion of “Music To Remember Her” (the 
preposition “by” being omitted with 
studious refinement) is on Capitol LCT 
6013. There is a mention of Hackett on 
the record label, but none at all on the 
dainty sleeve. That’s pretty unfair, be- 
cause *without him the record wouldn’t 
mean a thing. Each of the twelve num- 
bers bears a girl’s name as title and 
each is served up in a luscious bath: of 
strings with trumpet solo floating in the 
middle. Hackett stays in his most com- 
fortable register and blows a_ gentle 
variation with good control and pretty 
tone. It’s effective, but you will prob- 
ably think the proceedings go on too 
long. We think so too, but young 
America doesn’t. 

During the past summer we have had 
considerable opportunity of studying the 
tastes of male Americans in their twen- 
ties. They were from all over—Texas, 
Colorado, Maryland, Ohio, Mississippi, 
New York—but they couldn’t be con- 
sidered a representative cross-section, 
because their metier required a good 
education, and this they had in common, 
They also shared a fairly rigid concep- 
tion of a good time: a party with women 
and hard liquor. With one exception, 
they were not jazz-minded. The excep- 
tion kept a 45 changer loaded with a 
really catholic selection—George Lewis, 
Bechet, Ellington, Dukoff, Bruebeck, 
Kenton—and found it a great comfort 
as a background to simultaneous reading 


THE RECORD SHOP tas always aimed at being in the fore of the 
specialist shops—hence our complete stocks of labels, speeds and numbers. With 
the present rate of issue being so huge, we have just installed extra racks to take an 
additional 5,000 records. That means extra choice for you, whether you visit us 
personally or order on our original post and packing free service of LP’s and EP’s 
within G.B. If you are abroad—we personally pack and despatch, tax free. Our 
secondhand section has recently received a boost by the purchase of a couple of 
large collections. Special offers include 
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and beer-drinking! There was consider- 
able interest in “hi-fi,” so in the course 
of demonstrations of their equipment, we 
were able to study reactions to our 
records, Nothing very old was liked. 
although big bands such as Basie’s 
(Columbia 33CX10007) and Goodman’s 
(Capitol LCT 6012) set them dancing— 
on thick carpet—whenever girls were on 
hand. The Gleason-Hackett record, 
however, won unanimous approval: “Just 
the thing, We'll take good care of it. 
No sweat.” 

We're not sweating. It just goes to 
show, though, how well record compan- 
ies sometimes know their potential 
customers. 


VOICES 

On London HL 8153, Ruth Brown 
sings “Mama, He Treats Your Daughter 
Mean” with sharp attack and manner- 
isms that recall Wyonie, It is the first 
side of hers we’ve heard that explains 
her great popularity in American r. and 
b. circles. The backing ain’t so such a 
much. The interesting thing to us about 
this record is that it is from Atlantic, If 
London has this tie-up with Atlantic, 
won't it please give us some of the 
records on that label by Joe Turner? 
Joe, after all, is just about the boss in 
r. and b. today, the creator of hits that 
little comets like Bill Haley capitalize on, 
and he ought to appeal to a fairly wide 
public here, wider, anyway, than Fats 
Domino, or Nappy Brown, who is to be 
heard on London HL 8145. Brown is 
another popular r. and b. artist, but 
there is little to recommend here from a 
blues angle, “Don’t Be Angry” he deliv- 
ers in deplorable West Indies fashion. 

An odd item on London HL 8157 is 
by Jerry Cornell with accompan‘ment by 
the Michael Caschetti Quintet. Collectors 
of “St. Louis Blues” will have to have 
this version, although Cornell’s “treat- 
ment” is absolutely horrify:ng. There is, 
however, quite a good trumpet—Freddie 
Beck—to be heard. At first we thought 
it was Pee Wee Erwin. “Please Don’t 
Talk About Me” is the coupling. Such 
good numbers require better singers than 
this one. 

Sy Oliver opens up “You’re Nobody 
Till Somebody Loves You” (Brunswick 
05452) in encouraging Lunceford fashion 
before the Mills Bros. take over, They 
are not in very inspired mood and what 
with a waltz on the back this isn’t a 
record of interest to jazz lovers. 

Nor, alas, is “The Blues from Kiss 
Me Deadly” by King Cole on Capitol 
CL 14317. What have they done to Nat 
that he never sings but sentimentally 
these days? With that title, we had 
hopes. Why shouldn’t he sing rea] blues 
sometimes, instead of these innocuous 
trifles. 

So the best vocal single we can find is 
by Frank Sinatra singing “How Could 
You Do A Thing Like That To Me?” 
on Capitol CL 14326. You'll find the 
tune familiar and a glance at the label 
shows Tyree Glenn as_ part-composer 
(the other guy presumably furnished the 
lyrics). Get out Duke’s “Sultry Sere- 
nade” and you'll hear the same fine 
melody, It would be wonderful if Tyree 
had a hit on his hands. The Nelson 
Riddle accompaniment is well arranged, 
but if Sinatra continues on this “beat” 
kick, they should get the best jazz solo- 
ists for obbligati. 
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LESE MAJESTE 


Dear Sir, 

Please, if you don’t like r and b, why bother 
to mention it? Cynical comments on this subject 
are getting tedious, being the same thing every 
month, You call yourselves a jazz journal and 
yet don’t consider r and b as jazz. How self- 
contradictory can you get? 

Referring to the standard play Mulligan Quartet 
review in the August issue, it would appear that 
Gerry has acquired an octet with two bassists and 
two drummers. But would Mr. Rendell approve? 

Concerning Brian Nicholls’ August ‘‘Jazzman’s 
Diary,”” he quotes Art Tatum as jazz pianist 
number one. As he puts it, it appears as though 
this is fact, but I wonder if he has ever heard 
of Dave Brubeck? 

And I'd like to rescue Stanley Dance from 
Hell. He has got some civility and, in his article. 
states that r and b possesses some good points. 
I'm glad that somebody realises it. Well done 
Mr. Dance! 


Finally, may I compliment A. E. Jullings’ 
report, also of the August issue. I couldn't agree 
more with the excellent Mr. Arbuthnot.—S. KING, 


London. 


ANTIDISCO 
Dear Sir, 

Regarding Douglas Hague’s Henry Allen disco- 
graphy I should like to make a few comments. 
First of all here are some _ corrections and 
additions. 

24.9 29 Victoria Spivey, vocal, on ‘Funny 
Feathers’’/*tHow Do They Do It That 
Way.” 


The Wanderers, vocal trio, on ‘Make 
A Country Bird Fly Wild.” 

18 12 29 John R. T. Davies’ discography ‘‘The 
Music of Thomas ‘Fats’ Waller’ deals 
with this confusing session in a much 
better manner. 

28 1 30 Are there four trumpets on this session? 

have a note that Don Frye is 
pianist and that Frankie Marvin is the 
vocalist on “St. James Infirmary.’’ Can 
anyone confirm this? 

10 9 30 From aural evidence I have no doubt 
that the trombonist is Jimmy Archey. 

19 9 30 Add ‘Stealing Love’’ issued on Elec- 
trola EG7853. 

28 8 31 This session by Luis Russell Orchestra 

with the following titles has been left 
out. “You Rascal You,” “Going To 
Town,” “Say the Word,”’ ‘‘Freakish 
Blues.”’ 
Dave Carey has pointed out that it is 
Henry Allen and not Ed Allen who 
plays on Clarence Williams’ ‘*Worn Out 
Blues’ //*Whip Me With Plenty Of 
Love.”” 

However, the above notes are unimportant 
compared with the discography as a whole. This, 
to say the least, is peculiar. It starts with the 
recording date, the location, and then the name 
of the band. Why is it set out in such a strange 
fashion? Excent in special cases, such as Aasland’s 
“Wax Works of Duke Ellington,” I see no 
advantage in departing from the standard lay- 
out as used in “Jazz Directory.” 

Numerous issues of different 
mentioned 

No matrix numbers are listed and only the 
original issue is given. Obviously one has got 
to draw the line somewhere and nobody expects 
issues on Patagonian HMV to be listed. But it is 
printed in an English jazz magazine and the 
English issues; as well as the original American 
issues should have been given. 

In these days we expect something better than 
this and, quite frankly, it is just not good enough 
to keep.—ERIC TOWNLEY, Kenilworth. 


PRODISCO 


‘takes’ are not 


Dear Sir, 
Many thanks for the Henry Allen discography. 
A valuab:c document upon which Mr. Hague 
is to be congratulated.—B. BLUNDELL, Rick- 
mansworth. 


BACK TO FRONT 
Dear Sir, 

In your August issue I seem to have got 
things the wrong way round—trust me! 

Honore Gideon, as quoted, should read Gideon 
Honore, I intend to pin this great pianist down 
shortly for an interview—-he has a_ wonderful 
memory and should have a fine story to tell J.J. 
readers.—BERTA WOOD, Los Angeles. 


TALKING POINTS 
Dear Sir, 

There are One or two points on which I feel 
constrained to comment in this month’s (August) 
J.J., so may I crave your indulgence a little? 

Firstly, I was very disappointed in Doug. 
Hague’s reply to Mr. Vince's criticism of Hague’s 
unorthodox punctuation. When a writer (or any 


skilled worker, come to that) repudiates the 


medium in which he works, it seems to me to 
smack of irresponsibility and insensitivity. Being 
a traditionalist, I cannot discuss Mr. Hague’s 
critical standards, but I can only hope that they 
are higher than his concern for his style of 
writing. 

I have been interested to read the varying 
opinions of Bix, which, it seems to me, have done 
little to resolve the problem. ‘‘Time’’ magazine 
referred a few years ago to the “Gee, Bix was 
great’’ school of thought; a phrase which seems 
to neatly sum up the views of those who don’t 
hold with Blesh’s opinions. Speaking for myself, 
I would say that there's some truth in both sides. 
Bix was never a ‘hot toned, mean ol’ low-down 
horn man’, but he never became a stooge of the 
capitalistic commercialist either. He always 
inspired his ensembles, and played with plenty of 
jazz feeling. To suggest that no other white 
jazz man has touched him does him a dis- 
service, but to write him off as worthless slanders 
him. 

I am not equipped to enter the discussion on 
criticism which has just been joined so eloquently, 
but I would hope that it will clear the air, and 
put down these people who seem to write 
purely to produce a “‘snappy”’ effect, like the 
headlines in the Sunday press. Particularly do 1 
dislike the record reviewer who, writing of a 
record thirty years old says it is 
uses the word in a derogatory sense. 
can he expect?—B. J, BULGIN, Rednal. 


GARNERISTICS 
Dear Sir, 

Your correspondent W. C. Osborne writes an 
extremely perplexing letter in the August J.J., 
but as it is obviously an attack on the much 
underrated Errol Garner I feel constrained to 
make a reply. 

He says that Errol’s style is an example of 
taking hybridism too far, and from his ensuing 
remarks it seems fair to infer that he considers 
Garner's style to be some kind of hybrid, some- 
where between Swing and Bop. Unfortunately 
Mr. Osborne doesn’t quote any examples of the 
Parker influence, and although I credit myself 
with a fairly comprehensive knowledge of Garner's 
work, I fail completely to see signs of the 
“Bird’s’’ influence in his playing. Indeed I most 
vehemently deny that it exists at all. 

am very puzzled as to what is meant by a 
‘Garnerism’, for although Errol certainly has some 
individual mannerisms, so has every worthwhile 
pianist including Tatum, King Cole, Powell or 
Wilson. My own opinion is that Mr. Osborne 
coined the word ‘Garnerism’ because it is easier 
on the tongue than ‘Tatumism’, ‘Hinesism’ or 
even ‘Brubeckism’. 

Just what Mr. Osborne means by ‘“‘pastel finger- 
ing’ or “obtuse touch” I don’t know, unless it 
can be that he thinks Garner has a heavy touch. 
If this is indeed his meaning I suppose it is true 
to a certain extent, but surely that is just part 
of Garner's individual style. Bud Powell could 
hardly qualify for the term ‘light-fingered’, as 
witness his ‘‘Somebody Loves but that 
doesn’t detract from his greatness. 

One definite conclusion which can be reached 
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from Mr. Osborne’s letter is that he has only 
heard a portion of Garner's work, and obviously 
he hasn't heard the Philips LP ‘Jazz _ for 
Dancing” or the 12-inch not yet issued in Eng- 
land. These undoubtedly establish Garner as the 
greatest jazz pianist alive today. His wonderful 
7 minute version of ‘‘Can't Help Lovin’ Dat Man” 
is some of the greatest jazz ever recorded and 
where is there another pianist who can swing half 
as much as Garner does on ‘“‘Cheek to Cheek” 
or “Sweet Sue’’ on the 10-inch, or “‘Will You 
Still Be Mine’ and “Lullaby of Birdland’’ on 
the 12-inch. 

It is in the paragraph dealing with Garner's 
“ideas and tricks’’ that the writer descends to the 
depths of ridiculousness. An artist of Garner's 
Stature doesn’t have to descend to ‘tricks’ to 
maintain interest, unless one calls ‘tricks’ such 
things as Shearing’s block chords, Tatum’s flashing 
runs, Hines’ so-called ‘trumpet style’ or Yancey's 
bass patterns. 

As for lack of ideas, if all Garner's ideas were 
contained in his ‘‘Small Hotel’’ isn’t it strange 
that he has managed to stretch them over some 
15 LP’s and countless EP’s and 78's. No, Mr. 
Osborne, Garner has never been stuck for ideas 
as any of his records show. Persist a_ while 
longer in your study of him and I feel sure you 
will discover this fact. — BILL EGAN, Dublin. 


BIX AGAIN 


Dear Sir, 

I have read with interest the letter of your 
correspondent J. M. Gysin (August issue). 

To refute Mezz Mezzrow he has conjured up 
Louis Armstrong. Yet Louis’ opinions have not 
always found favour, for it seems that his tastes 
run to Guy Lombardo and his sweet saxes. 

Mr. Gysin also resurrects George Johnson 
of the Wolverines to say that Bix did not make 
a mistake for eighteen months. Nor does Buddy 
de Franco, yet who, apart from those infatuated 
by technique for its own sake, would place him 
above Dodds or Lewis, who make plenty? 

Ernest Borneman puts my point of view in 
“A Critic Looks at Jazz’’ better than I can. 

*‘Men of great instrumental ability, fine musical 
imagination and _ perfect facility ot collective 
improvisation, lauded by critics and _ fellow 
musicians alike, have done more to discredit jazz 
through alien phrasing than all the mediocre 
but righteous musicians put together. The case 
of Bix Beiderbecke is characteristic. The utter 
absence of anticipation and hesitation in the 
rhythmical structure of his music, the absence of 
Blue notes, jazz glissandi and portamendi and 
all the other elements that differentiate jazz from 
all other music, encouraged critics and musicians 
alike to accept the shadow for the substance; Red 
Nichols and the Five Pennies’ tradition of white 
jazz were the direct outcome of it. Except for 
Spanier, Teagarden, Mezzrow and a few others. 
white jazz under Beiderbecke’s huge shadow 
would have died out as a creative element in the 
early thirties—and for no other reason than 
Beiderbecke’s failure to accept the Negro idiom 
as the proper manner of jazz phrasing’ 

Let us once and for all dispel the idea that 
Bix and his mediocre sidesmen were anything 
but white copyists of a style that was never 
their own. 

Turning for an instant to another subject, I 
suggest that P.T. has another listen to Vogue- 
Coral LRA 10018. Anyone who could listen to 
the first few bars of ‘Sweet Lorraine’’ and fail 
to recognise that it is not a Dodds side, as the 
iabel misguidedly states, must be out of his 
mind. However, he is in good company, being 
the third reviewer not to have spotted it—which 
says very little for the acumen of those who are 
supposed to guide our taste in these matters. 

Dodds recorded the tune once, in 1929 with 
Dominique, Dutrey, Lil Armstrong, Bill Johnson 
and his brother. This aggregation sounds nothing 
like them or indeed anything but what it is, a 
devitalised group centred around a-leader obvious- 
ly bored with the tea-shop music he is playing.— 
Cc. H. BAGNALL, London, W.C.1. 
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RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 
BAKER, CHET (vy and tp; Bud Shank, Russ | Free- 
man; Corky Hale, harp; strings.) 

Let’s get lost; This is always; Long 

ago and far away; Someone to watch 

over me; Just friends; I wish I knew; 

Daybreak; You don’t know what love 

is; Grey December; I'll remember you 

PACIFIC JAZZ PJ 1202 
BARNET, CHARLIE 

Skyliner; Gulf Coast Blues; Things 

ain't what they used to be; Oh, Miss 

Jaxon; Pow-wow: Drop me off in 

Harlem; Shady Lane; The great lic; 

Strollin’; Xango; Smiles DECCA DL 8098 

Pan American; Ciaude reigns; Eupi- 

pelliv; Oh, Henry; Really; Cuba; 

Over the rainbow; Lonely street; Por- 

trait of E. K. Ellington; Charlie's 

Aunt; Spain CAPITOL T-624 
BASIE, COUNT 

Seventh Ave. Express; My Buddy; Mr. 

Robert's Roost; Wonderful thing: If 

you see my baby; Katy; South: 

Sweets; Rat race; Just an old manu- 

script; Basie’s basement; Lopin’ 

VICTOR LPM 1112 
(Basie: p; Marshall Royal: as; Ernie Wilkins: as: 
Frank Foster: ts; Frank Wess: ts; Charlie Fowlkes: 
bs; Joe Newman, Wendell Culley, Thad Jones, 
Reunald Jones: tp: Henry Coker, Ben Powell, Bill 
Hughes: tb; Freddie Greene: g; Eddie Jones: b; 
Gus Johnson: d). 

Blues Backstage; Down for the Count; 

Eventide; Ain't Misbehavin’; Perdido; 

Ska-di-dle-dee-bee-doo; Two Franks; 

Rails CLEF MG C-666 
(as above, but with Joe Williams, vocal, and 
Wilkins and Johnson replaced by W. Graham and 
Sonny Payne respectively). 

In the evening; Alright, okay, you win 

CLEF 89152 
BEACHAM, RUFUS 
a me be; What has happened to 
4 KING 4820 
BERRY, CHU 

Limehouse blues; Maelstrom; Ebb 

Tide: Now you're talking my language; 

My secre: love” affair: Ind ana: 

Chuberry Jam; Warmin’ up; Come 

on with the come on; At the C'am 

Bake Carnival; Too marvellous for 

words; Jive EPIC LG 3124 
BERRY, RICHARD 

Jelly roll; Together 
BOSWELL, ETHEL 

No more for you; Don't add to the 

upoct VULCAN 1026 
BROWN, NAPPY 

Just a little love; Weil, well. well, 

baby-la SAVOY 1167 
BROWN, ROY 

Shake ‘em. baby; Letter to baby 
BROWN, RUTH 

It's love, baby; What'd I say? ATLANTIC 1072 
CARR, HELEN (vy; Don Fagerquist: tp; Charlie 
Mariano: as; Donn Trenner: p; Max Bennett: b; 
Stan Levey: d). 

Not mine; I don’t want to cry any- 

more; Tulip or turnip; Memory of the 

rain; Down in the depths of the 90th 

floor; You're driving me crazy; I'm 

giad there is you; Moments like this 

id BETHLEHEM BCP-1027 


FLAIR 1075 


KING 4816 


CHARLIE & RAY 

Guess I'm thru with love; Oh. gce- 

oo-wee HERALD 461 
COPPER, DOLLY 

Ay la bah; My man 
DEE, MERCY 

Come back, Maybeliene; True love FLAIR 1077 
DIXON, FLOYD 

A long time ago; You need me now 

ALADDIN 3230 


MODERN 965 


DOMINO, FATS 

All by myself; Troubles of my own 

IMPERIAL 5357 

DORHAM, KENNY (tp; J. J. Johnson: tb; Hank 
Mobley: ts: Cecil Payne: bs; Horace Silver: p: 
Oscar Pettiford: b; Art Blakey: d; “Potato” 
Valdes: conga). 

Minor’s holiday; Lotus flower; Afro- 

disia; Basheer’s dream BLUE NOTE BLP 5065 
GARNER, ERROL 


I'll never smile again; Then you've 


never been blue; Talk of the town: 

Solitaire; Cottage for sale; That old 

feeling; Over the rainbow MERCURY MG-20063 
GENE & BILLY 

It's hot; Zerlene 
GORDON, STOMP 

The grind; Don’t do me that way CHESS 1601 
GREER, JOHN 

Night crawlin’; 

bellene 
GUNTER, SHIRLEY 

Ipsy, opsie ooh; How can [ tell you? 

FLAIR 1076 
HAMPTON, LIONEL (vibes; Oscar Peterson: p: 
Ray Brown: b; Buddy Rich: d; Herb Elis: g; 
Buddy DeFranco: c). 

Dinah; This can’t be love; Moonglow; 

China Boy CLEF MG C.667 
(Don Mitchell: p; J. Mackel: g; P. Badie: b; R. 
tones: d; J. Araki, R. Plater, E. Chamblee, R. 
Brauer, J. Evans: saxes; E. Preston, W. Davenport, 
J. Brooks, E, Mullens: trumpets; A. Hayse, A. 
Spanow, H. Roberts: trombones; R. Plater: 
clarinet; W. Ruff: French horn; Buddy Rich: d. 
on *Airmail.”’) 

Midnight Sun; Airmail Special 
HARRIS, BOBBY 

Don’t do it, baby; Crazy, crazy, crazy 

WEN DEE 1933 


SPARK 120 


Come back. May- 
GROOVE G/4G 0119 


CLEF 89153 


HEFH, NEAL 
You do something to me; Eh, your 
mother does the mambo? EPIC 9114 
HENDRICKS, JON & DAVE LAMBERT 
Four brothers; Cloudburst DECCA 9-29572 
HOOKER, JOHN LEE 
The syndicator; Hug and = squeeze 
MODERN 966 
JACKSON, MAHALIA 
A satisfied mind; The Bible tells me so 
COLUMBIA 40554 
JAMES, ELMORE 
Dust my blues; I was a fool 
JAMES, ETTA 
Good rockin’ 


FLAIR 1074 
daddy; Crazy feeling 
MODERN 962 
JAZZ WEST COAST 
(Baker: Bochanal; Mulligan: Soft 
Shoe; Clifford Brown: Tiny capers; 
Sims: I'll remember April; Shank: 
Wailing Vessel; Baker: Happy little 
sunbeam; Perkins-Shank: It had to be 
you; Shank-Brookmeyer: Low life: 
Baker: There'll never be another you; 
Muligan: Darn that dream; Shank- 
Rogers: Lotus bud; Almeida: Speak 
low; Bob Gordon: Two = play; 
Konitz-Mulligan: Lady be goo 
PACIFIC JAZZ JWC 500 
JOHN, LITTLE WILLIE 
All around the world; Don’t leave me, 
dear KING 4818 
JONES, THAD (tp; John Dennis: p; Charles 
Mingus: b; Max Roach: d). 
One more: I can’t get started; More 


of the same; Get out of town DEBUT DLF 
KING, B. B. 
Ten long years; What can I do? 
MODERN 
KING, EARL 
Baby, you can get your gun; Those 
lonely, lonely nights ACE 509 


KOHLMAN, FREDDIE (d; Thomas Jefferson: tp; 
Waldron Joseph: tb; Willie Humphrey: c; Quentin 
Bat'ste: p; Clement Tervalon: b; on *; Sid Davilla: 
c; and Sam Butera: ts). 

In a little Spanish town; Cottontail; 

Milneburg joys; High Society; Just a 
closer walk with Thee M.G.M. E-297 
KRUPA, GENE (d; Bobby Scott: p; John Drew: 
b; Eddie Shu: ts). 

Makin whoopee; All of me; Sleepy 

lagoon; Little white lics; Strike up the 

band; Bach's blues CLEF MG C.-668 
LIGHTNING, SLIM 

Bad feeling blues; 

boogie ACE 505 
LOOKOFSKY, HARRY (\; Billy Taylor: p; 
Charlie Smith: g; Oscar Pettiford: b). 


Lightning Slim 


Swingin’ till the girls come home; 
Leaky faucet; Fiddle mambo; Little 
bandmaster EPIC EG 7081 


McCRACKLIN, JIMMY 
Gonna tell your mother; That ain 
right MODE RN 967 

McPHATTER, CLYDE 

Hot ziggety; Everyone’s laughing 


ATLANTIC 1070 
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RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


Compiled by STANLEY DANCE 


McQUEEN, FLAP 

I still love you (Herb Miiliner, v); 

Daddy (Babe Hutton, v) JOSIE 781 
MILBURN, AMOS 

All is well; My happiness depends on 

you ALADDIN 3293 
MOONEY, JOE (p, v and acc; Andy Fitzgerald: 
c; Jack Hotop: g; Gate Frega: b). 

You go to my head; What more can 

a woman do?; Prelude to a_ kiss; 

Shaky breaks the ice; Nancy with the 

laughing face; From Monday on; A 

man with a _ million dollars; Have 


another one, not me DECCA DL 5555 
MORROW, BUDDY 
Stomping room only; Scrub-a-dub- 


dub WING 90014 
NEWMAN, JOE (tp; Frank Rehack: tb; Al Cohn: 
ts; Ernie Wilkins: as; Nat Pierce: p: Freddie 
Greene: g; Milt Hinton: b; Shadow Wilson: d). 

Soon; Limehouse Blues; Dream a 

little on me; Corner pocket; If I 

could be with you; It’s a thing of the 

past; Pretty skinny bunny; Leonice; 

Jack’s Wax: Topsy; Captain Spaul- 

ding; I cou'd have told you VICTOR LPM-1118 
NICHOLS, HERBIE (p; Art Blakey: d; Al 
McKibbon: b)., 

The third world; Step tempest; Dance 

line; Blue chopsticks; Double expos- 

ure; Cro-magnon nights BLUE NOTE BLP 5068 
PAGE, C. (Ernest Johns: v). 

A long, long time; Aline 
PARKER, CHARLIE (Vol. IID 

Barbados, | & 2; Constellation, 2; 

Parker’s mood, 2; Perhaps, 2; Marma- 

duke, 2; Donna Lee; Chasing the 

Bird; Buzzy; Milestones; Half Nelson; 

Sippin’ at Bell's, 2; Billie’s bounce; 

Thriving on a riff SAVOY MG-12009 
PIANO, RED 

Goodbye; Six o'clock bounce 

GROOVE G/4G-0120 


FEDERAL 12235 


PLEASURE, KING 
Don’t get scared; I'm gone; Parker’s 
mood; After I say I’m sorry; Some- 
times I'm happy; This is always; Red 
Top; Jumpin’ with Symphony Sid 
PRESTIGE LP-208 
POWELL, CHRIS 
Mandolino; Whiffenpoof song 
PRYSOCK, ARTHUR 
Woke up this morning; Come home 
WING 90016 


GRAND 127 


PRYSOCK, RED 

Hand clappin’; Shoe string 
ROGERS, PAULINE 

You're everything to me; Up till now 

ATCO 6050 

ROGERS, SHORTY (tp; Jimmy Giuffre: c, ts, bs; 
Pete Jolly: p; Curtis Counce: b; Shelly Manne: d) 

Isn't it romantic?; Trickleydidlier; 

Not really the blues; Martians, go 

home; My heart stood still; Michele's 

meditation; That's what I'm talking 

about ATLANTIC 1212 
SCHAEFER, HAL (p; Joe Mondragon: b; Al 
Stoller: d). 

All the things you are; I'll remember 

April; You are too beautiful; Between 

the devil and the deep; I'm _ glad 

there is you; The song is you; Thou 

swell; St. Louis Blues; Yes; Have 

you met Miss Jones?; You stepped 

out of a dream; Montevideo VICTOR LPM 1106 
SHEARING, GEORGE 

Ill wind; Drume Negrita 
SMITH, LITTLE GEORGE 

Telephone blues; Blues in the dark 
VAUGHAN, SARAH 

Hey, naughty poppa; 


MERCURY 70674 


M.G.M. 12038 
RPM 434 


Johnny, be 
smart MERCURY 70693 
WARE, DOLORES 
Sweetness; Thrill-la-dill 
WAYNE, WEE WILLIE 
Travelin’ mood; I remember 
WHITE, KITTY 
Glad to be unhappy; That's all; 
Autumn leaves: I'm glad there is you; 
If I should lose you; Black is the 
colour; I see your face before me; 
My romance PACIFICA PL-802 
WILLIAMS, PAUL 
Hello; Rock it, Davey 


WING 90017 
IMPERIAL 5355 


CAPITOL 3205 
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(BILLIE SINGS—Continued) 

Love Again” and “Billie’s Blues” are 
also good, The “Blues” is nowhere near 
Bessie Tucker, Smith or Mama Yancey, 
but as a jazz performance I rate it high. 
“Some Other Spring” is another master- 
piece—a lovely and little known song, 
beautifully sung by “Lady Day.” “Swing 
Brothers, Swing” is, I think, the only 
poor track for even Billie cannot put 
much life into such poor mater:al. How- 
ever, nine “crackers” out of ten seems 
fine value to me. 

Philips BBR 8061 is equally good, It 
includes the most famous of all her 
sessions. The first with a credit to Billie 
on the label. 3 of the 4 titles from this 
incredible session are presented here. 
“Miss Brown To You,” “I Wished On 
The Moon,” “What A Little Moonlight 
Can Do.” With Roy Eldridge on trum- 
pet; Ben Webster, tenor; Wilson, piano; 
Cozy Cole, drums; Benny Goodman, 
clarinet; and the late John Kirby, bass, 
she had with her a fine little group. 
“Miss Brown” is a medium tempoed 
piece, and how wonderfully everyone 
plays. The excitement in the studio can 
be felt by all and Billie was really “out 
of this world.” “Wished On The Moon” 
is slow, but the heat is still there, Billie 
is at her very best. “Little Moonlight” 
is the most exciting record I have ever 
heard (it equals the George Lewis 
“Climax Rag” on Vogue for sheer drive 
and high spirits. Both vastly different in 
character, but both with the vital spark). 
If after hearing this, the reader does not 
know what the verb to “swing” means, 
then I suggest he gives up, Note Teddy’s 
wonderful backing and how he adds to 
the general excitement. Ben’s tenor solo 
goes like the proverbial bomb, 

“If You Were Mine” comes from a 


later session, and is a good tune, well 
sung, but it never quite reaches the 
heights of the other three tracks on this 
side. | wish Philips had given us the 
remaining title from this tremendous 


session for “A Sunbonnet Blue” is well 
up to the standard of the rest. 

“I Must Have That Man,” ‘“Foolin’ 
Myself” and “When You’re Smiling” 
are all fine tracks with “Man” containing 
some nice tenor by Lester Young, one 
of “Lady Day’s” favourite musicians, 
“Easy Living” I have left until last, for 
this is one of the numbers Miss Holiday 
has recorded frequently. The version 
on Brunswick with a large swing band 
is not in the same street—but here we 
have Lester Young and Buck Clayton 
giving sensitive support to B-llie at her 
very greatest—who could not ask for 
more? 

To those readers who have been 
brought up on the fine music of George 
Lewis and Bunk Johnson, these songs 
and the musicians who play them, may 
sound strange, but remember they are 
all part of the jazz scene. Jazz has 
broadened, since the early days, and al- 
though it may have stumbled on the 
way up the hill to respectability, the 
falls were never fatal. Jazz is alive and 
vital. Be it New Orleans, Chicago, 
Ancient or Modern—jazz is where you 
find it. 


(JAZZMAN’S DIARY—Cont.) 
ularly, producer Jack Dabbs. At long 
last someone has dared to take the 
mickey out of the rabid jazz fans. The 
fact that The Story of James Ott was 
not quite as effective as it could have 
been, and missed its punch in Places, 
does not detract from its general merit. 
The idea of using a World of Jazz 


programme to take a not too subtle dig 
at the purist bigots is a highly com- 
mendable one, and this story, told by 
Jack Higgins as though an_ historical 
fact, of the rise and fall of James Ott 
and his persecution of any musician 
other than the purists, was unusual in 
its conception. 

What we'd like to know is why Big 
Ott was given the Christian name of 
James. We've been wondering ever 
since who they could have been knocking 
at. 
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Doug. Dobell 
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Price 2/9 — post free. 


SHEET MUSIC— 
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bers Mamies Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. 
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free. 
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London Jazz Club Record Shop, 


82, High Street, 


St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre, 
23a New Row, St. Martins Lane 


London, W.C.2. 


Len Daniels 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


The Swing Shop, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


LONDON (continued) 
International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 

London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Agate & Co., 
183, Stoke Newington Church 
Street, London, N.16. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
195, Tolicross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The Diskery, 
6/7, Moor Street, 
Birmingham, 5. 


CARDIFF 


City Radio Ltd., 
94 Queen Street, 
Cardiff. 


CROYDON 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


NOTTINGHAM 
Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 

Nottingham. 


Bill Kinnell’s Record Shop 
126 Wilford Road, 
Nottingham 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone: WHITher Green 3134 
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HEAR 


(And we do mean ya!) 


The best book on Jazz since Shakespeare ! 


Send I8/- straight away—we'll despatch your 


copy promptly, POST FREE 


Don’t forget, we send all records post and 


packing free ; too! 


So drop a line now to: 


THE SWING SHOP STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or Phone Streatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 
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George Wein’s Boston Label 


JAZZ Storyville 


Sensational Miss Teddi King 


Bob Brookmyer Quartet 


Featuring Al Cohn Sidney Bechet—Vic Dickenson Lee Konitz with Ronnie Ball 


ths 


JAZZ irom NEW YORK — — Alired Lyon’s Blue Note Jazz Label 


* Inspired Jazz by America’s Leading Jazz Musicians * 


Elmo Hope Quintet, Featuring Frank Foster J. J. Johnson—Clifford Brown—John Lewis Gil Melle—Urbie Green—Tal Farlow 


Art Blakey 
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